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Alfred  J.  Allen 


In  the  last  stages  of  preparation  of 
this  issue  word  is  received  of  the  passing 
of  Alfred  J.  Allen,  on  the  morning  of 
March  6,  1957.  He  had  been  in  serious 
ill  health  since  last  July. 

Mr.  Allen  was  born  in  Richmond 
(Surrey),  England,  on  March  12,  1901. 
.\fter  his  education  in  the  London 
schools  and  the  University  of  London 
he  entered  the  British  Civil  Service,  and 
during  World  War  I  he  entered  the 
Royal  Navy.  Following  the  war  he  was 
associated  with  commercial  and  bank¬ 
ing  houses  in  London,  South  Africa  and 
Australia. 

In  1921  he  came  to  the  United  States, 
and  was  living  in  Winnetka,  Ill.,  when 
William  A.  Hadley  was  planning  the 
opening  of  the  Hadley  Corres|K)ndence 
School  for  the  Blind.  He  offered  as¬ 
sistance  as  a  volunteer,  and  after  a  peri¬ 
od  of  volunteer  service,  became  execu¬ 
tive  secretary,  and  later  the  director  of 
that  school. 

After  twenty-three  years  at  the  Had¬ 
ley  School,  Mr.  Allen  was  appointed  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  in  October  1944, 
which  |x>sition  he  retained  until  his 
death.  A  member  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  since 


1923,  he  was  its  conscientious  secretary- 
general  since  1939. 

Mr.  .-Mien  was  active  in  numerous 
phases  of  work  for  the  blind,  and  was  a 
member  of  many  area,  national  and  in¬ 
ternational  committees  of  specialized 
nature  in  this  field.  He  attended  the 
1954  meeting  in  Europe  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  W^orld  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  on  Braille  Music. 
In  .\pril  and  May  of  1956  he  attended  a 
Eurojjean  seminar  on  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  and  in  July  of  1956  he  w'as  en- 
route  to  a  conference  in  London  as  a 
memlier  of  the  American  Joint  Unifonn 
Braille  Committee  meeting  with  a  Bri¬ 
tish  committee  when  serious  illness 
overt(X)k  him,  and  he  was  unable  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  meetings. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Margaret; 
three  sons.  Brother  Donald  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Brothers  of  the  Holy- 
Cross,  Richard  J.  and  Bruce  Allen; 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Theodore  J. 
Lodge,  Mrs.  Robert  Hassenauer  and 
Miss  Muriel  Allen;  two  brothers,  four 
sisters  and  five  grandchildren. 

A  more  complete  appreciation  of  Al¬ 
fred  Allen  will  apjiear  in  the  New  Out¬ 
look  next  month. 
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WORKSHOP  ON  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILDREN 

"Cultural  Factors  in  Disability"  and  "Parental  Reactions  and  Attitudes  Toward  the  Blind  Child,"  by 
Horace  D.  Rawls  and  Rachel  F.  Rawls  (Mrs.  Horace  D.)  respectively,  are  papers  presented  on  the 
following  pages  as  read  at  a  workshop  for  caseworkers  of  the  North  Carolina  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  in  January.  Miss  Christine  Anderson,  director  of  the  workshop,  gives  the  following  background 
for  the  workshop  and  outlines  the  areas  the  sessions  covered. 


Introduction 

For  several  years  our  social  service  division  (thirty-six  caseworkers,  six  field  supervisors, 
and  the  state  director)  has  placed  great  emphasis  upon  casework  services  with  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child  and  his  parents.  We  have  stressed  the  importance  of  family-centered 
casework,  and  our  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  helping  and  encouraging  parents  in 
taking  responsibility  for  motivating  their  child  to  develop  as  normally  and  naturally  as 
possible;  in  helping  them  realize  the  similarities  between  the  blind  child  and  the  child 
who  sees;  in  helping  them  develop  within  themselves  a  feeling  of  adequacy  as  parents; 
and  in  helping  them  particularly  in  the  area  of  anxieties  and  fears  as  to  what  the  future 
may  hold  for  their  child.  We  find  that  even  the  most  adequate  parents  require  special 
help  in  special  areas,  and  that  so  much  depends  upon  the  parents’  adjustment  to  the  handi¬ 
capped  child,  which  to  such  a  great  degree  determines  the  child’s  adjustment  to  his  handi¬ 
cap,  to  his  family,  and  to  the  world  about  him. 

We  have  found  that  parents  can  accept  and  maintain  a  better  relationship  through  the 
continuous  efforts  of  one  professionally  trained  person,  rather  than  through  a  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  anxious  and  willing  to  offer  help;  and  that  it  is  essential  that  this 
help  not  only  be  on  a  continuous  basis,  but  to  be  of  greatest  value  must  be  provided  as  the 
need  arises.  We  feel  that  there  is  some  value  in  an  occasional  institute,  where  parents  may 
have  the  advantages  of  group  sessions  where  medical  consultation,  psychological  or  emo¬ 
tional  development  discussion,  educational  guidance,  play  therapy,  and  supervised  care  of 
children  is  provided  in  a  residential  setting.  One  of  our  most  positive  developments, 
however,  has  been  in  developing  the  interest  of  parents  to  create  their  own  groups  which 
meet  regularly  for  discussion  of  their  problems,  sometimes  among  themselves,  and  at  other 
times  with  some  special  speaker.  The  caseworker  gives  any  needed  guidance  in  helping 
to  plan  the  meetings,  and  always  attends  them. 

Our  workshop  on  the  preschcx)!  blind  child  was  planned  as  a  part  of  the  in-service  train¬ 
ing  for  our  social  service  staff,  and  our  thinking  and  efforts  were  directed  towards  improv¬ 
ing  our  own  understanding  and  skills.  It  was  with  these  purposes  in  mind  that  we  mutually 
explored  facts,  pooled  experiences,  and  discussed  our  specific  problems  and  possible  solu¬ 
tions  with  persons  from  several  disciplines  who  have  had  special  training  and  actual 
experience. 

Since  a  thorough  knowledge  of  child  growth  and  development,  and  of  a  child’s  needs, 
is  so  basic  to  any  counseling  of  a  parent  of  a  young  child  an  entire  session  of  the  conference 
was  devoted  to  discussing  this  important  subject,  such  as  the  nutritional  needs  of  the  child. 
Among  matters  discussed  were  problems  in  eating,  toilet  training,  discipline,  and  other 
related  problems  which  the  parent  encounters  that  are  not  necessarily  present  because  of 
the  child’s  blindness,  as  so  many  parents  think. 

From  basic  normal  development  we  moved  into  a  discussion  of  deviations  such  as  the 
eye  diseases  most  common  among  young  children,  the  multiply-handicapped  child,  cultural 
and  social  factors  in  disability,  psychological  development  of  the  blind  child,  specific  needs 
of  the  blind  child,  behavior  problems  and  how  they  may  be  handled,  planning  an  educa¬ 
tional  program,  and  preparing  the  child  for  achool.— Christine  Anderson. 
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Cultural  Factors  in  Disability 

HORACE  D.  RAWLS 


Though  the  term  culture  has  achieved 
an  important  status  in  the  social  sci¬ 
ences  in  recent  years,  it  is  used  some¬ 
what  less  frequently  in  the  applied 
fields  of  public  welfare,  public  health, 
and  rehabilitation  and  its  import  im¬ 
plications  for  these  fields  are  all  too 
frequently  not  appreciated.  Culture  be¬ 
gins  to  exert  an  influence  in  infancy 
and  continues  throughout  the  life 
cycle.  The  term  includes  those  material 
objects  and  patterns  of  behavior,  cre¬ 
ated  by  man,  which  a  group  has  in  its 
possession.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
pa|jer,  then,  culture  exists  at  two  levels: 
(a)  the  material  level  and  (b)  the  be¬ 
havioral  level. 

It  is  quite  easy  to  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  material  culture 
and  disability.  By  way  of  illustration, 
in  those  societies  which  do  not  have 
prosthetic  appliances,  orthopedic  dis¬ 
abilities  cannot  l)e  overcome  as  they 
can  in  our  own  society.  Again,  the 
al)sence  of  eyeglasses  in  a  society  con¬ 
demns  to  partial  blindness  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  its  memljers  who  are  capable  of 
having  perfect  or  almost  perfect  cor¬ 
rected  vision.  Ihifortunately,  vast  num- 


A/r.  Rawls  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the  De¬ 
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psychologist  on  the  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  He  is  rehabilitation  counselor  for  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
assistant  director  of  the  wterans  guidance  center 
at  North  Carolina  State  College.  His  BS.  and 
M.S.  degrees  were  received  at  the  latter  college, 
and  he  has  done  graduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina  and  at  Duke  University. 


bers  of  persons  live  today  in  societies 
which  do  not  possess  even  such  simple 
objects  as  these. 

The  relationship  between  material 
culture  and  disability  in  the  above 
illustrations  are  clear-cut  and  direct. 
VVe  should  also  consider,  however, 
some  indirect  relationships.  Trans{x>r- 
tation  facilities,  while  of  importance  to 
all  members  of  a  society,  may  be  of 
inestimable  significance  to  the  para¬ 
plegic,  the  totally  blind,  or  the  person 
with  a  weak  heart.  Certain  media  of 
communication,  notably  the  radio  and 
phonograph,  have  had  profound  in¬ 
fluence  throughout  American  society 
but  they  have  literally  opened  new 
worlds  to  the  totally  blind.  As  one  ex¬ 
ample,  note  the  value  of  talking  books 
in  educational  programs.  In  fact,  the 
entire  material  culture  of  a  society  pro¬ 
vides  a  setting  against  which  the  dis¬ 
abled  person  must  be  studied  and  dis¬ 
ability  can  be  fully  understood  only 
in  terms  of  this  setting. 

While  the  behavioral  level  of  culture 
is  perhaps  more  imjx)rtant  than  the 
material  level  from  the  standpoint  of 
disability,  an  understanding  of  patterns 
of  behavior  is  more  difficult  to  achieve 
than  an  understanding  of  material  ob¬ 
jects  created  by  man.  By  the  expression 
“pattern  of  behavior”  is  meant  an 
established,  customary,  expected  way  of 
thinking,  feeling  or  acting  which  is 
carried  on  in  common  by  a  number  of 
people.  In  fact,  the  term  custom  means 
just  this;  i.e.,  a  shared  habit  or  a  group 
habit.  These  patterns  of  behavior  have 
at  least  two  characteristics,  therefore: 
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first,  they  are  habits,  which  means  that 
they  are  learned;  and  second,  they  are 
shared,  which  means  that  they  are 
forms  of  behavior  engaged  in  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  and  not  unique  traits  of 
specific  individuals. 

Begging  will  serve  as  a  definite, 
though  extreme,  illustration  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  behavioral  level  of 
culture  and  disability.  In  some  societies, 
and  in  our  own  society  in  the  past,  dis¬ 
abled  persons  were  expected  to  beg  for 
their  means  of  existence.  Where  begging 
is  an  expected  pattern  of  behavior  both 
the  disabled  and  non-disabled  come  to 
accept  this  as  the  correct  way  to  take 
care  of  disability.  In  fact,  begging  some¬ 
times  assumes  such  an  important  place 
in  society  that  it  takes  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  institution  and  actual  asso¬ 
ciations  of  Ijeggars  are  established  such 
as  those  which  flourished  in  England 
in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies.  When  begging  achieves  this 
stage  of  development  it  takes  on  the 
character  of  a  profession  and  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “the  art  of  begging,”  can  be 
acce|)ted  in  its  literal  sense.  The  state 
of  North  Carolina  is  indeed  fortunate 
that  its  social  agencies  have  made  street 
begging  almost  non-existent  within  its 
Iwrders. 

How  is  disability  looked  upon  and 
how  is  it  dealt  with  by  the  members  of 
a  society?  This  depends,  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent,  upon  the  culture  of  the  society. 
Some  societies  look  upon  their  crippled, 
their  deaf,  and  their  mentally  diseased 
as  being  possessed  by  evil  spirits.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  societies  reserve 
places  of  honor  for  persons  with  handi¬ 
caps.  Many  shamen  or  priests  in  primi¬ 
tive  societies  suffered  schizophrenia, 
epilepsy,  or  some  other  mental  condi¬ 
tion.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  divine  grace  or  the  presence  of 
a  powerful  spirit,  and  in  a  trance  state 
the  individual  is  believed  to  be  in  com¬ 
munion  with  great  supernatural  forces. 


Contrast  both  of  these  conceptions  with 
the  rapidly  growing  scientific  attitude 
in  our  society,  which  looks  upon  dis¬ 
ability  as  a  form  of  natural  illness 
which  is  to  be  treated,  compensated 
for,  or  if  possible,  prevented. 

The  actual  techniques  for  dealing 
with  the  disabled  also  vary  from  society 
to  society.  In  some  cases  the  deformed, 
the  aged  and  the  infirm  are  simply  done 
away  with.  The  classic  example  of  a 
society  following  this  procedure  is,  of 
course,  Sparta  in  ancient  Greek  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Many  primitive  tribes  employ 
magic  and  witchcraft  in  attempts  to 
either  cure  the  disability  or  prevent 
the  “possessed”  one  from  bringing 
harm  to  others.  As  recently  as  the  last 
century,  the  mentally  ill  in  our  own 
society  were  placed  in  prisons,  chained 
to  walls,  thrown  into  dark  cells  and  so 
forth,  as  methods  of  treatment. 

At  this  point,  the  reader’s  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  mate¬ 
rial  and  behavioral  culture  are  so 
closely  related  that  it  is  often  impos¬ 
sible  to  speak  of  a  pattern  of  behavior 
without  indicating  various  material 
objects  which  are  involved  in  its  execu¬ 
tion.  Thus,  “walking  on  crutches”  is  a 
definite  pattern  of  behavior  associated 
with  many  orthopedic  disabilities,  but 
the  crutches,  so  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance,  are  equally  definite  material 
objects.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this 
illustration  material  objects  and  be¬ 
havioral  culture  are  defiendent  on  each 
other:  i.e.,  walking  cannot  tKCur  with¬ 
out  the  crutches  and  the  crutches  are 
meaningless  without  the  learned  be¬ 
havior  pattern  of  placing  them  under 
the  armpits,  allowing  them  to  support 
the  body  or  a  portion  of  it,  and  shifting 
the  weight  from  one  crutch  to  the  other 
and  literally  dragging  oneself  along  in 
a  form  of  locomotion.  Though  this 
illustration  is  obvious  to  anyone  reared 
in  western  civilization,  the  use  of  these 
instruments  is  far  from  obvious  to  a 
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|)eison  who  is  totally  unfamiliar  with 
the  type  of  crutch  described  above.  In 
short,  the  disabled  person  must  be 
viewed  not  only  against  a  material  cul¬ 
tural  setting  but  he  must  also  be  viewed 
against  a  complex  background  of  mate¬ 
rial  objects,  usages,  and  general  pat¬ 
terns  of  behavior. 

Effects  of  Cultural 
Change  on  Disability 

To  the  characteristics  of  behavioral 
culture  mentioned  above  (i.e.,  the 
habitual,  learned  aspect  and  the  shared 
aspect)  an  additional  characteristic, 
applicalile  to  both  material  and  be¬ 
havioral  culture,  must  be  added.  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  change.  Implied 
in  some  of  the  illustrations  drawn  from 
earlier  periods  of  American  culture, 
one  of  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tions  of  culture  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
constantly  changing.  American  culture 
today,  in  1957,  is  not  the  same  as  the 
culture  of  1776  or  1900  and  it  is  not 
the  same  as  the  culture  which  will  exist 
in  2000.  The  complex  arrangement  of 
material  objects  and  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior  which  we  have  been  discussing 
is  made  more  complex  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  constantly  changing  and  in  our 
times  it  is  changing  at  an  extremely 
rapid  rate. 

To  illustrate  the  importance  of  cul¬ 
tural  change  for  [lersons  with  disabili¬ 
ties  and  for  those  who  work  with  dis¬ 
abled  persons  we  can  confine  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and  its 
results  on  the  rate  of  disability.  A  fas¬ 
cinating  account  of  the  level  of  medical 
practice  in  the  early  days  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nation  and  a  description  of  some 
of  the  disabilities  which  afflicted  the 
father  of  our  country  is  given  by  Dr. 
Rudolph  Marx  in  the  American  Heri¬ 
tage  Reader,  pid)lished  recently.*  Bleed- 

*Marx,  Rudolph,  “A  Medical  Profile  of  George 
Washington."  The  American  Heritage  Reader 
{Sew  York.-.  Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.,  1956). 
pp.  .S  i-37. 


ing,  which  was  believed  to  free  the  body 
of  impurities,  the  use  of  blisters,  de¬ 
signed  to  draw  infections  to  the  surface, 
and  the  administration  of  harsh  laxa¬ 
tives  and  emetics  just  about  covers  the 
range  of  medical  practice  in  1799.  The 
following  quotations  from  Dr.  Marx’s 
article  describe  the  treatment  of  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  hours: 

loathsome  mixture  of  molasses, 
vinegar  and  butter  was  offered  to  Wash¬ 
ington  but  he  could  not  swallow  a  drop... 

“  I  he  overseer  .  .  .  took  a  pint  of  blood 
from  Washington,  but  there  was  no 
relief.  Ciolonel  Lear  next  applied  ‘sal 
volatile.’  the  menthol-vapor  rub  of  the 
time,  to  the  throat  of  the  sick  man  .  .  . 
.\  piece  of  flannel  saturated  with  the 
same  ev  1-smelling  salve  was  wound 
around  his  neck,  and  the  feet  bathed  in 
warm  water,  all  to  no  avail. 

“.  .  .  Dr.  (Taik  .  .  .  applied  a  blister  of 
.Spanish  flies  (derived  from  dried  and 
IJowdered  blister  beetles)  to  the  throat, 
took  some  more  blood,  and  prescribed  a 
gargle  of  vinegar  and  sage  tea.  He  also 
ordered  vinegar  and  hot  water  for  steam 
inhalation  ...  at  eleven  o’clock  the  bleed¬ 
ing  was  repeated  but  the  difficulty  in 
swallowing  and  breathing  did  not  im- 
pro\  e  .  .  . 

Next  “•  .  .  a  whole  quart  of  blood  was 
taken  this  time  and  it  was  observed  that 
the  bhxKl  came  ‘slow  and  thick,’  the  effect 
of  dehydration. 

“To  add  insult  to  injury,  the  laxative 
(alomel,  and  the  emetic,  tartar,  were 
administered,  weakening  the  patient  still 
further  .  .  . 

“.  .  .  The  jroly-pragmatic  senior  physi- 
(ians  continued  their  futile  measures  by 
applying  blisters  and  cataplasms  of  wheat 
bran  to  the  legs  and  feet  of  the  dying 
patient  .  .  .’’ 

It  is  generally  believed  now  that 
Washington’s  death  was  caused  by 
streptococcus  infection  of  the  larynx. 
With  present  methods  of  treatment  it 
is  very  unlikely  that  he  would  have 
died  from  his  illness. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  back  this  far 
in  American  history,  however,  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  enormous  changes  that  have 
been  taking  place  in  American  medical 
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science.  Most  adults  in  the  United 
States  today  can  recall  the  introduction 
of  the  sulfa  drugs  and  penicillin  which 
reduced  pneumonia  from  one  of  the 
greatest  killers  to  a  relatively  minor 
illness.  Of  course,  the  reduction  in  the 
communicable  disease  rate  has  been 
partially  responsible  for  the  greater  life 
expectation  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  the  consequent  increase  in  the 
proportion  of  persons  who  are  subject 
to  degenerative  diseases  such  as  heart 
disorders  and  cancer.  Likewise,  the  re¬ 
duction  in  infant  deaths  probably  has 
meant  the  preservation  of  persons  with 
disabilities  who  could  not  have  sur¬ 
vived  under  more  primitive  conditions. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  modern  control  of  illnesses  in 
childhood  has  greatly  reduced  the  num¬ 
ber  of  disabilities  resulting  from  such 
contagious  diseases  as  scarlet  fever. 

The  time  perspective  developed 
through  a  consideration  of  cultural 
change  can  be  of  great  use  to  people 
dealing  with  disabilities.  A  comparison 
of  methods  and  techniques  in  use  today 
with  those  in  use  (or  completely  in 
absentia)  at  an  early  period  can  give  the 
overworked,  discouraged  caseworker, 
rehabilitation  counselor,  and  clinical 
psychologist  a  much  needed  boost  from 
time  to  time.  For  example,  the  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind, 
which  has  served  as  a  model  for  many 
states  in  their  work  with  this  particular 
disability,  employs  methods  and  pro¬ 
cedures  which  were  undreamed  of  a 
century  ago.  In  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  blindness  was  generally  con¬ 
sidered  an  affliction  about  which  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  done,  and  organized  efforts 
of  a  constructive  nature  were  in  their 
infancy. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  same  cul¬ 
tural  time  perspective  should  make  us 
aware  of  any  deficiencies  in  our  present 
methods  and  procedures.  These  defi¬ 
ciencies  may  occur  at  two  levels:  First, 


there  may  be  available  scientific  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills,  as  well  as  technical 
devices,  which  are  not  Ijeing  made  use 
of  for  various  reasons.  In  other  words, 
a  “lag”  may  exist  between  practice  and 
scientific  theory  and  knowledge  be¬ 
cause  of  limited  finances,  limited  num¬ 
bers  of  persons  with  adequate  educa¬ 
tional  backgrounds,  or  antagonistic 
attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  general 
public.  As  an  illustration,  almost  all 
psychologists  would  agree  that  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  well  equipped  and 
staffed  mental  hygiene  clinics  in  North 
Carolina  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the 
sizable  proportion  of  the  state’s  citizens 
who  suffer  from  mental  illnesses,  par¬ 
ticularly  young  children  in  the  forma¬ 
tive  years  when  such  aid  could  be  of 
most  help.  However,  the  necessary 
money  has  not  been  appropriated  for 
this  purpose:  there  is  a  great  limitation 
of  adequately  trained  psychologists  in 
North  Carolina,  and,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  public  is  either  indifferent 
or  hostile  to  “indulging”  people  with 
psychological  complaints. 

Second,  there  may  be  deficiencies  in 
our  present  methods  and  procedures 
which  can  be  overcome  only  through 
research;  i.e.,  deficiencies  resulting  from 
lack  of  scientific  knowledge  and  skills 
and  technical  devices.  I'o  use  medical 
science  again  for  purposes  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  poliomyelitis  has  for  many  years 
been  a  major  source  of  orthopedic  dis¬ 
abilities  producing  crippling  in  child¬ 
hood  and  residual  effects  throughout 
life.  With  the  development  of  the  Salk 
vaccine  it  is  hoped  that  the  incidence 
of  this  disease  will  be  greatly  reduced 
and  will  also  result  in  a  significant 
decrease  in  the  number  of  children 
crippled  by  the  disease.  In  the  field  of 
psychiatry  a  quiet,  but  profound,  revo¬ 
lution  is  taking  place  in  the  treatment 
of  mental  disease  as  tranquilizing  drugs 
are  perfected  and  used  ever  more  ex¬ 
tensively,  Fundamental  sociological  re- 
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search  on  the  life  cycle  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  of  aging,  including  study  of  old 
people  as  well  as  children,  points  to 
the  possibility  of  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
ception  of,  and  approach  to  various  age 
groups  in  the  near  future.  These  strik¬ 
ing  developments  all  illustrate  the  need 
for  expanded  programs  of  research  in 
all  areas  of  disability  and  increased 
study  of  all  conditions  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  handicaps. 

Role  of  Culture  in 
Client's  Life 

In  concluding  this  discussion  of  cul¬ 
tural  factors  in  disability,  tbe  relation¬ 
ship  between  culture  and  work  with 
disabled  persons  should  be  taken  into 
consideration.  There  are  at  least  three 
elements  in  this  relationship:  First,  the 
caseworker  or  rehabilitation  counselor 
must  consider  the  role  of  culture  in  the 
life  of  the  disabled  person.  Many  diffi¬ 
culties  encountered  with  blind,  deaf, 
crippled,  or  otherwise  handicapped 
persons  lie  not  so  much  in  the  disabili¬ 
ties  themselves  as  in  the  cultural  influ¬ 
ences  which  have  lieen  exerted  ujx>n 
these  individuals  throughout  their 
lives,  beginning  in  the  preschool  years. 
If  the  prevailing  patterns  of  the  culture 
are  to  the  effect  that  blind  people  are 
helpless  and  are  incapable  of  any  gain¬ 
ful  employment,  blind  persons  them¬ 
selves  are  apt  to  have  such  attitudes 
and  then  the  worker’s  problem  is  no 
longer  solely  that  of  assistance  in  over¬ 
coming  the  disability,  but  largely  that 
of  affecting  personality  change.  When 
work  is  begun  with  the  very  young 
such  attitudes  can  be  prevented.  It  is 
necessary  in  work  with  disabled  per¬ 
sons  to  consider  their  cultural  back¬ 
grounds,  which  vary  according  to  sex, 
region,  or  class  of  society.  A  man  who 
has  farmed  in  North  Carolina  for  fif¬ 
teen  years  is  not  likely  to  respond 
favorably  to  training  in  interior  decora¬ 
tion  and  placement  in  New  York  City, 


to  use  a  rather  facetious  example. 
Regardless  of  his  “original  talent,”  his 
cultural  background  simply  does  not 
dispose  him  to  an  urban  and  artistic 
occupation  except  under  very  unusual 
conditions.  Again,  a  person  with  ar¬ 
rested  tuberculosis,  coming  from  an 
environment  which  is  deprived  of  many 
cultural  assets  (books,  musical  instru¬ 
ments,  education,  and  so  forth),  consti¬ 
tutes  a  much  less  flexible  case  for  re¬ 
habilitation  than  does  the  individual 
whose  rich  cultural  background  pro¬ 
vides  many  avenues  for  development. 
In  this  case,  cultural  limitations  are  far 
more  important  than  is  the  physical 
condition  of  tuberculosis. 

Role  of  Culture 
in  Worker 

Second,  the  person  working  with  dis¬ 
abled  individuals  should  be  aware  of 
his  own  cultural  background.  To  what 
extent  does  the  casew'orker  or  the  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  project  his  own 
cultural  biases  upon  his  client;  namely, 
to  what  extent  does  his  cultural  back¬ 
ground  prevent  him  from  viewing  his 
client  objectively?  In  our  culture  youth 
and  the  competitive  spirit  are  much 
prized  and  emphasized.  These  traits 
will,  therefore,  probably  be  considered 
important  by  the  person  working  w’ith 
disabled  individuals  because  he,  him¬ 
self,  has  been  conditioned  by  his  cul¬ 
ture.  However,  these  tw'o  traits,  among 
many  others,  may  be  impossible  for 
persons  with  certain  types  of  disability 
to  possess.  Tbe  middle-aged  person 
w'ith  a  heart  condition,  for  example, 
cannot  be  expected  to  compete  to  the 
extent  of  a  younger  person  in  peak 
physical  condition.  Does  this  mean 
therefore,  that  he  is  to  be  an  object  of 
pity,  or  can  he  be  assisted  in  achieving 
a  productive,  valuable  status  in  so¬ 
ciety?  A  knowledge  of  culture  should 
aid  the  worker  in  seeing  his  client  in  a 
broader  perspective  and  should  enable 
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him  to  devise  new  patterns  width  the 
disabled  person  can  learn  and  engage 
in  effectively. 

Role  of  Culture 
in  Society's  Attitudes 

Third,  those  cultural  patterns  pre¬ 
vailing  in  society  which  apj>ear  in  the 
torm  of  public  attitudes  and  opinions 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  plan¬ 
ning  programs  for  disabled  persons. 
Caseworkers  and  rehabilitation  coun¬ 
selors  must  continually  consider  the 
public  relations  aspects  of  their  work. 
Rehabilitation  workers  are  well  aware 
of  the  difficulties  involved  in  changing 
the  attitudes  of  employers  concerning 
the  hiring  of  disabled  persons.  The 
l)est  planned  program  will  l)e  of  no 
avail  if  it  does  not  have  public  support. 

By  way  of  summary,  there  are  always 
cultural  factors  in  disability.  In  some 
instances  these  factors  may  actually 
transcend  in  importance  the  disability 
itself.  An  elementary  appraisal  of  .\mer- 
ican  cultural  history  shows  the  enor¬ 
mous  change  in  the  status  of  disabled 
persons  which  has  accompanied  tech¬ 


nological  developments  involving  both 
material  and  behavioral  culture.  When 
we  see  the  results  of  changes  in  culture, 
however,  we  are  led  to  wonder  if  we 
are  utilizing  our  knowledge  and  skills 
to  their  fullest  extent  and  we  can  only 
guess  what  the  methods  and  skills  of 
the  future  will  be  as  expanded  re- 
search  programs  contribute  to  the 
development  of  scientific  knowledge 
and  theory.  Finally,  persons  working 
with  the  disabled  must  recognize  not 
only  their  own  cultural  backgrounds 
and  those  of  their  clients,  but  they 
must  also  be  aware  of  public  sentiments 
toward  programs  for  disabled  jjersons. 
In  addition,  the  younger  the  disabled 
person  is  the  less  lias  culture  exerted 
an  inlluence  upon  him,  and  conse- 
(piently  the  chances  lor  directing  his 
behavior  in  desirable  ways  are  greater. 
Programs  for  the  disabled  should, 
ideally,  begin  in  childhood  and  prefer¬ 
ably  in  the  prt‘sch<x)l  years.  While  this 
is  a  large  order,  the  writer  feels  that  use 
of  the  cultural  approach  is  essential 
for  the  most  effective  treatment  of  dis- 
abled  persons. 


Parental  Reactions  and  Attitudes 
Toward  the  Blind  Child 

RACHEL  F.  RAWLS 


Whilk  childrkn  of  preschool  age  who 
»re  blind  either  as  the  result  of  con¬ 
genital  conditions,  illness  or  accident 
seldom  experience  any  great  emotional 
upheaval  because  they  cannot  see,  the 
same  is  not  true  of  the  parents  of  these 
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children  by  any  means.  At  the  same 
time  the  parents’  attitude  is  reflected 
in  the  child’s  life  in  preschool,  school 
and  adult  years.  The  attitude  which  he 
imitates  from  those  around  him  can  be 
the  biggest  single  factor  in  adult  adjust¬ 
ment,  either  successful  or  unsuccessful. 

Let  us  consider  first  of  all  the  types 
of  attitudes  we  commonly  find  among 
parents.  One  study  quoted  by  Dr. 
Lowenfeld*  breaks  down  parental  atti- 

•  Lowenfeld,  Berthold,  Our  Blind  Children. 
Springfield,  III.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  19.56. 
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tucles  into  tlie  tollowing  patterns,  and 
ihis  seems  to  be  a  logical  point  ot  de¬ 
parture  for  our  discussion. 

_ First,  vve  have  that  most  desirable 

attitude  on  the  part  of  parents,  accept¬ 
ance  of  tlie  child  and  his  handicap. 
This  implies  that  the  mother  and 
father  take  the  child  as  he  is,  recognize 
his  blindness  as  an  existing  condition, 
make  the  necessary  physical  and  mental 
adjustments  to  it,  and  consider  this  boy 
or  girl  as  a  total  child  including  the 
liandicap.  With  this  attitude  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  it  is  easy  for  them 
to  look  on  this  child’s  guidance  toward 
normal  grow'th  as  the  same  kind  of 
(hallenge  any  other  child’s  care  pre¬ 
sents.  The  necessity  of  appealing  to  the 
child’s  other  senses  in  teaching  him  is 
an  interesting  part  of  lx.‘ing  with  the 
child.  It  means  that  the  mother  or 
father  include  the  child  in  all  family 
planning  whether  it  be  trips  or  chores 
so  that  the  consciousness  of  the  child’s 
lack  of  vision  on  the  part  of  the  other 
children  and  the  child  himself  is  not 
acute.  Well-rounded  blind  children 
will  have  to  have  some  sjjecial  oppor¬ 
tunities,  but  it  is  necessary  to  hold  up 
for  them  standards  suited  for  them  — 
•  standards  calling  forth  the  best  from 
each  individual  child.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  child  needs  special  privi¬ 
leges  as  compared  with  others  in  the 
family,  for  this  excludes  the  child  as 
effectively  from  family  life  and  normal 
giving  and  accepting  as  does  neglect. 

Parents  who  can  first  accept  the  child 
and  then  his  handicap  build  in  him  a 
sense  of  inner  security  that  gives  the 
background  necessary  for  the  trials  and 
problems  he  will  face  as  he  grows  up. 

Second,  we  have  some  parents  who 
deny  the  effects  of  the  handicap.  They 
interpret  the  statement  that  a  child 
with  a  visual  limitation  can  be  “just  as 
good”  as  a  child  with  normal  vision 
to  mean  that  he  can  be  “just  as  good” 
in  identically  the  same  w'ay.  These 


parents  tend  to  demand  jjerfection  in 
all  efforts  the  child  makes.  No  child 
can  measure  up  to  such  a  demand.  It  is 
both  unrealistic  and  unhealthy  to  deny 
that  blindness  demands  some  adjust¬ 
ments.  These  adjustments  do  not  make 
for  inferiority  but  they  do  mean  some 
differences  in  treatment  —  just  as  any 
two  children  must  be  treated  differently 
in  some  ways.  By  demanding  that  the 
child  be  just  like  a  seeing  child,  usually 
outdoing  the  seeing  child  is  necessary 
in  the  minds  of  the  parents.  A  child 
can  sometimes  be  forced  into  a  higli 
level  of  achievement  in  some  areas  this 
way,  but  it  exacts  a  great  toll  on  the 
child’s  personality.  The  boy  or  girl 
senses  the  underlying  feeling  that  the 
parent  cannot  love  a  blind  child  and 
knows  he  must  force  himself  to  be  what 
he  is  not,  to  be  really  accepted  by  the 
jjarent.  It  also  teaches  him  at  the  same 
time  to  undervalue  his  own  real  world 
and  he  begins  to  sidjstitute  a  verbal 
facility  about  things  he  does  not  know 
from  his  own  experience  for  the  real 
ex|jeriential  work  that  is  his.  The  evils 
of  this  are  limitless  in  that  poor  mental 
habits  are  built  up  that  are  a  constant 
handicap,  worse  than  blindness,  but 
which  go  unrecognized  as  the  source 
of  the  problems  he  faces. 

~  The  third  category,  overprotective¬ 
ness,  usually  comes  about  from  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  the  mother  or  father  that  they 
must  “make  up”  to  the  child  for  his 
blindness— consequently  they  must  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  it.  This  overemphasizes 
the  blindness  which,  after  all,  is  only 
one  part  of  the  child.  Overprotective¬ 
ness  actually  does  the  thing  which  it 
seeks  to  avoid— it  makes  the  child  ex¬ 
tremely  conscious  of  his  lack.  What  is 
worse,  the  overprotective  parent  denies 
the  child  the  thing  he  needs  most  in 
life— the  chance  to  learn.  In  trying  to 
give  everything,  the  most  fundamental 
gifts  are  w'ithheld— the  opportunity  to 
know  for  oneself,  the  chance  to  believe 
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ill  oneself  as  an  individual,  the  feeling 
of  really  belonging  to  the  group. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
blind  children  have  seen  many  over¬ 
protected  children  who  gave  every  evi¬ 
dence  of  being  mentally  deficient.  I’his 
is  a  pseudo-deficiency  that  is  rapidly 
overcome  once  the  boy  or  girl  gets  into 
an  environment  where  stimulation  to 
development  is  present.  If  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  denied  too  long,  however,  the 
incentive  to  grow  is  much  lessened.  It 
is  also  rather  sad  to  note  that  some  of 
these  children  never  seem  quite  to 
make  up  the  gap  in  reaching  the  level 
of  boys  and  girls  who  did  have  the 
chance  in  preschcHil  years  to  learn  to 
use  their  hands  and  their  minds  to  the 
liest  of  their  ability  as  they  went  along. 

Without  being  conscious  of  it  as  a 
rule  many  overprotective  parents  are 
extremely  selfish.  It  satisfies  their  own 
need  for  the  child  to  be  very  dependent 
on  them,  and  they  are  unwilling  to 
forego  the  satisfactions  this  gives  them 
by  helping  the  child  grow  up. 

Fourth,  disguised  rejection  of  the 
child  because  of  his  blindness  or  some 
other  factor  is  often  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  from  overprotection.  This  is 
true  for  two  reasons;  (1)  the  parents 
sense  their  own  dislike  for  the  child 
who  is  blind  and  try  to  make  up  for  it 
by  overdoing  the  coddling  and  pro¬ 
tecting  of  the  child;  in  this  way  it  is 
possible  to  hide  even  from  themselves 
the  real  feeling  for  the  child.  And  (2) 
the  parents  find  it  much  easier  to  do 
things  for  the  baby  than  to  teach  him 
to  do  things  for  himself.  It  takes  a  good 
deal  less  time  at  the  stage  when  the 
little  boy  or  girl  should  be  learning  to 
eat  solid  foods  and  use  a  spoon  for  the 
mother  to  continue  to  spoon  food  into 
the  child’s  mouth  without  giving  him 
the  chance  to  do  it;  it  is  less  messy  and 
gets  the  child  fed  in  much  shorter  time. 

When  a  parent  unconsciously  rejects 
his  child,  he  may  stress  the  effects  of 


blindness  and  maximi/e  the  difficulties 
and  disadvantages.  By  so  doing  the 
parent  can  excuse  himself  for  the  lack 
of  acceptance  of  the  child. 

Fifth  and  finally,  we  have  some  par¬ 
ents  w'ho  openly  dislike  the  blind  child 
and  make  the  child  feel  as  unwanted 
as  possible  in  the  home.  The  dislike 
may  not  be  expressed  in  actual  physical 
maltreatment,  but  the  child  is  con¬ 
tinually  pushed  into  the  background 
and  neglected.  This  dislike  may  arise 
from  a  sense  of  shame  or  other  causes. 
I'he  effects  of  this  treatment  are  quite 
obvious,  and  w’e  shall  not  dwell  on 
them.  No  child  can  behave  normally 
when  he  must  cope  with  positive  rejec¬ 
tion  w'ithin  the  home,  and  his  growth 
and  development  are  adversely  affected. 

Why  do  parents  have  the  negative 
feelings  which  we  have  mentioned?  Let 
us  consider  some  of  the  causitive  fac¬ 
tors. 

Ignorance 

Most  parents  who  have  a  blind  child 
face  a  traumatic  experience  and  their 
reactions  to  it  will  vary.  In  spite  of  all 
that  has  been  said  and  written  about 
blindness  and  about  the  possibility  of 
normal  life  with  this  particular  handi¬ 
cap,  most  people  consider  its  limita¬ 
tions  insurmountable.  Mothers  and 
fathers  who  have  either  no  acquaint¬ 
ance  or  little  acquaintance  wdth  blind¬ 
ness  are  facing  a  situation  shrouded  in 
ominous  mystery.  They  assume  that  the 
child  will  ahvays  be  almost  helpless, 
and  they  attribute  to  the  baby  all  the 
feelings  of  deprivation  they  would  ex¬ 
perience  if  they  were  suddenly  blinded. 
It  is  a  severe  blow  to  all  the  bright 
hopes  and  dreams  they  have  had— the 
worst  of  the  fears  that  the  mother  had 
w'hen  she  undressed  her  child  in  the 
hospital  for  the  first  time  to  see  that 
this  baby  really  w'as  all  right  has  been 
realized. 

Most  people  have  heard  of  a  few 
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ouisiaiuling  blind  adults,  or  have  read 
about  someone  like  Helen  Keller,  but 
these  lives  seem  so  remote  from  the  tiny 
baby  they  are  caring  for.  They  have 
perhaps  seen  a  blind  street  musician 
or  two  which  is  not  very  consoling  to 
them. 

Ignorance,  then,  lies  at  the  basis  of 
much  of  their  reaction  pattern.  Many 
parents,  sincerely  devoted  to  the  real 
well-being  of  their  baby,  simply  lack 
the  knowledge  of  what  a  child  should 
be  learning  to  do  for  himself.  In  a  com¬ 
mendable  eagerness  to  avoid  unneces¬ 
sary  pain  on  the  child’s  part  they  over¬ 
protect  and  overindulge  the  baiby. 

Religious  Views 

Religious  influences  also  enter  into 
the  reactions  of  parents.  For  men  and 
women  with  strong  church  ties  in  more 
enlightened  denominations  religion  is 
a  great  source  of  comfort,  and  helps  the 
parents  accept  the  child  and  his  condi¬ 
tion  without  the  heartbreak  that  so 
often  accompanies  the  realization  that 
the  baby  is  not  perfect.  Among  our  less 
well-educated  jjeople  the  feeling  that 
l)lindness  is  the  result  of  sinful  acts  is 
by  no  means  obliterated.  Some  of  the 
more  fanatical  sects  may  even  give  posi¬ 
tive  voice  to  this  pronouncement.  It 
then  becomes  difficult  for  a  parent  to 
accept  and  love  that  child  who  is  a 
walking  announcement  that  the  parent 
is  guilty  of  st)me  wrong-doing.  This  is 
particularly  true  if  the  parent  really 
accepts  this  belief  himself,  and  conse- 
(juently,  feels  that  his  sins  have  blinded 
his  child.  Shame  and  fear  complicate 
the  parent’s  acceptance  of  the  blind¬ 
ness. 

Even  when  parents  do  not  feel  that 
any  sin  on  their  part  has  resulted  in 
the  blindness  of  their  child,  they  may 
have  guilt  reactions.  When  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  congenital  the  mother  or  father 
may  feel  that  poor  heredity  caused  this, 
or  that  lack  of  care  of  the  mother- 


some  commission  on  her  part— created 
this  unfortunate  situation.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  this  may  be  the  real 
cause  of  the  child’s  blindness,  but  the 
burden  of  guilt  is  not  going  to  help 
make  the  parent  accept  the  child  and 
his  condition  with  a  great  deal  of  ease. 
Here  the  mother  or  father  may  really 
feel  that  everything  must  be  done  tu 
make  up  for  causing  the  child’s  blind¬ 
ness. 

Anxiety 

Parents  of  premature  babies  face 
many  special  problems  after  having 
experienced  a  very  difficult  and  trau¬ 
matic  crisis.  There  is  usually  consider¬ 
able  anxiety  over  the  survival  of  the 
mother  when  a  baby  arrives  prema¬ 
turely.  The  mother  and  father  are 
deprived  of  any  opportunity  to  handle 
the  baby  for  a  long  period  of  time 
w'hile  the  needed  special  care  is  given. 
It  may  be  weeks  after  the  mother  leaves 
the  hospital  before  the  baby  may  go 
home,  and  this  creates  a  difficult  psycho¬ 
logical  problem  for  many  women. 

Attitudes  of  Relatives 

I'he  reactions  of  other  relatives  to 
the  child’s  blindness  is  a  factor  in  creat¬ 
ing  acceptance  of  the  child  and  his 
handicap,  rejection  of  the  baby,  over¬ 
protectiveness,  etc.  If  the  grandmothers 
or  grandfathers  continually  interfere, 
criticize  and  wish  to  overprotect  and 
overindulge  the  blind  child  it  makes 
the  situation  very  difficult  for  the  par¬ 
ents  to  handle.  For  the  sake  of  good 
relations  at  home,  because  they  mis¬ 
trust  their  own  judgment,  for  fear  of 
the  upheaval  if  something  untowanl 
(such  as  a  spill  that  broke  an  arm  or 
leg)  might  be  ascribed  to  carelessness, 
the  baby’s  father  and  mother  may  be 
less  inclined  to  allow  the  baby  the 
necessary  room  for  growth.  From  the 
mothers  who  have  attended  our  sum¬ 
mer  conference  we  learn  that  to  many 
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parents  this  is  a  very  real  problem. 
Here  casework  service  may  need  to  be 
extended  to  the  whole  tamily  group  in 
order  to  help  interpret  the  child’s  needs 
to  others  besides  the  father  and  mother. 
Cireat  tact  and  care  must,  of  (ourse, 
l)e  exercised  here. 

Attitudes  of  Physicians 

Doctors  may  hinder  the  mother’s  and 
father’s  adjustment  to  the  child’s  blind¬ 
ness.  Here,  again,  we  learn  from 
mothers  who  have  talked  with  us  that 
those  who  suffered  the  initial  pain  of 
being  told  bluntly  the  truth  actually 
achieved  a  quicker  acceptance  of  the 
child’s  condition  with  less  prolonged 
anxiety  than  those  mothers  who  were 
fed  the  information  bit  by  bit  and  lived 
on  false  hopes.  This  shoidd  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  criticism  of  doctors  for  many 
of  them  are  unable  to  state  categorically 
that  such  and  such  a  condition  will 
never  yield  to  any  kind  of  treatment. 
It  would  be  both  foolish  and  erroneous 
to  do  so;  however,  when  the  facts  are 
withheld  through  a  desire  to  protect 
the  mother  from  pain,  it  seldom  serves 
this  purpose.  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  parents  seize  on  every  little 
loophole  for  their  child  and  pin  much 
more  faith  on  some  hint  the  doctor  may 
have  mentioned  than  his  words  could 
ever  justify.  Nevertheless,  the  ophthal¬ 
mologist  and  the  pediatrician  can  some¬ 
times  help  the  mother  and  father  to 
realize  that  even  if  something  is  going 
to  change  the  child’s  blindness  in  six 
months’  time,  the  child  cannot  be 
wrapfied  up  and  stored  in  a  closet  for 
this  period  and  consequently  he  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  grow  and  develop 
as  he  is  at  the  present— a  blind  child. 

Many  parents  have  postponed  neces¬ 
sary  teaching  from  year  to  year  in  the 
hope  that  eventually  help  will  come 
and  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  the 
little  boy  or  girl  to  learn  to  do  these 
things  while  he  is  blind.  Even  if  this  is 


true,  when  he  attains  normal  vision  he 
tvill  be  severely  handicapped  still  by 
the  things  that  he  did  not  learn  at  the 
time  he  was  ready  to  learn  them,  and 
by  the  inaction  to  which  he  has  become 
accustomed  which  is,  after  all,  not  very 
different  in  the  blind  child  than  in  the 
seeing  child. 

Sources  of  Help  for  Parents 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  par¬ 
ents  develop  positive  reactions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  and  overcome  negative  ones?  First 
of  all  it  usually  helps  to  face  our  real 
feelings.  Oftentimes  the  mother  and 
father  may  be  aware  of  their  feelings 
about  the  child  which  are  unfavorable 
but  may  still  be  unable  to  change  the 
way  they  feel. 

Cietting  help  in  facing  the  problem 
is  one  positive  step  that  parents  who 
accept  the  child  and  his  blindness  with 
calm  usually  take.  Sharing  the  burden 
helps  a  great  deal. 

To  some  mothers  simply  acquiring 
more  information  about  blindness, 
greater  knowledge  of  what  to  expect 
from  their  child,  etc.,  is  enough  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  proceed 
to  make  the  child’s  presch(x)l  years 
happy,  secure,  and  profitable  for  him. 
This  help  the  mothers  may  get  from 
caseworkers,  from  books  and  from  con¬ 
tacts  with  mothers  of  other  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  (This  last,  by  the  way,  is  one  of 
the  most  helpful  things  many  women 
can  have.  It  gives  them  a  person  to  talk 
with  who  understands  the  problems 
faced  not  as  a  professional  worker,  how¬ 
ever  valuable,  but  as  another  individ¬ 
ual  who  has  had  the  same  experience.) 

For  the  mother  who  is  very  tense 
about  the  situation  and  who  conse¬ 
quently  is  often  overprotective  because 
of  her  fears,  guidance  and  talk  and 
sharing  of  knowledge  may  help  her  to 
relax  and  enable  her  to  actually  face 
the  condition  realistically.  If  the  anxiety 
and  tension  are  very  great  additional 
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help  from  doctors,  psychiatrists,  mental 
health  clinics,  etc.,  may  be  needed.  This 
great  degree  of  anxiety  seldom  springs 
simply  from  the  fact  that  the  mother 
has  had  a  child  who  is  blind;  and  the 
relief  from  this  symptom  may  hinge  on 
the  readjustment  of  the  parent’s  jjer- 
sonality  in  terms  of  most  life  stresses 
and  strains. 

It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  it 
cannot  be  assumetl  that  because  one 
or  both  parents  of  a  blind  child  are 
blind  themselves  they  necessarily  under¬ 
stand  this  particular  child.  In  some 
(ases  they  may  simply  repeat  every 
error  that  was  made  with  them  in  un¬ 
conscious  imitation,  just  as  we  ail  do. 
In  some  cases  the  blind  jiarent  may  be 
overeager  to  compensate  for  what  he  or 
she  did  not  feel  was  good  in  his  own 
liackground,  and  go  to  another  ex¬ 
treme.  Finally,  a  parent  who  has  not 
made  a  good  adjustment  to  his  or  her 
own  handicap  cannot  be  expected  to 
pass  on  healthy  attitudes  to  the  child. 

It  is,  as  was  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
discussion,  of  tremendous  importance 
to  the  future  well-being  of  the  child 
to  have  him  accepted  in  a  warm,  lov¬ 
ing,  positive  relationship  by  the  mother 
and  father.  The  evaluation  the  child 
will  place  on  himself  will  be  that  of 
the  parents.  If  they  have  always  ac¬ 
cepted  him  and  treated  him  as  a  capa¬ 


ble  child  who  is  quite  a  normal  child- 
tor  after  all  he  is  a  normal  child  in 
spite  of  his  sensory  deficiency— who  is 
expected  to  live  up  to  the  best  he  as 
an  individual  can  do,  he  has  no  diffi¬ 
culty  accepting  the  attitude  that  he 
will  take  his  place  in  the  adult  world 
as  a  functioning  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has 
come  to  feel  that  he  is  inferior  because 
his  parents  feel  so,  he  may  be  inferior 
in  terms  of  doing  what  he  could  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  He  may  express  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  overbearing  manner 
but  he  will  still  be  plagued  with  a 
nagging  sense  of  being  unlike  and  con¬ 
sequently  inferior  to  others  who  do 
not  happen  to  have  his  particular 
deficiency. 

The  child’s  acceptance  by  his  broth¬ 
ers  and  sisters  will  depend  on  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  mother  and  father. 
The  extended  family,  too,  will  in  many 
instances  take  their  cue  from  the 
mother  and  father  in  dealing  with  the 
child.  Friends’  acceptance,  too,  will 
come  often  from  the  way  the  mother 
and  father  deal  with  the  boy  or  girl. 
It  may  be  hard  to  put  your  viewpoint 
across  to  so  many  people,  but  it  is  basic 
that  parental  attitudes  be  healthy  in 
order  to  surround  the  child  with  an  en¬ 
vironment  in  which  maximum  growth 
and  development  may  take  place. 
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A  CONTINENT  AWAKES 

South  Americans  Developing  Program  for  the  Blind 


South  America  is  known  to  the  aver¬ 
age  person  as  the  land  of  exotic  birds; 
glamorous,  romantic  tropical  nights; 
fierce,  mysterious  mountains;  and  a 
land  of  music  and  glamour.  Yet  that 
is  only  the  facade.  It  is  all  that  but  it 
also  is  a  continent  with  large,  unex¬ 
plored  territories,  widely  scattered  pop¬ 
ulation  centers,  primitive  Indians,  w'ith 
the  contrast  of  a  sophisticated  Euro¬ 
pean  culture.  There  are  vast  undevel¬ 
oped  natural  resources,  with  medieval 
serfdom  prevailing  in  rural  areas.  Ultra¬ 
modern  buildings  accentuated  by  neon 
signs  advertising  the  latest  electrical 
appliances  are  seen  everywhere  in  the 
cities.  It  is  a  continent  w'ith  compli¬ 
cated  social  insurance  laws,  extreme 
wealth  and  dire  poverty.  For  the  most 
part  these  lands  were  settled  not  for  a 
better  way  of  life  with  religious  and 
political  freedom,  as  was  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  for  wealth  and  exploitation. 
There  is  little  integration  between  the 
various  levels  of  culture  and  the  Euro¬ 
pean  population  lives  much  as  it  did 
in  the  home  country. 

The  total  population  of  the  entire 
continent  is  relatively  small.  It  centers 
around  the  ocean  fringes,  leaving  the 
interior  almost  vacant.  Four  and  a  half 
per  cent  of  the  world’s  population  is 
scattered  over  twelve  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  land  area  constituting  South 
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.Vmerica,  in  contrast  to  Europe  which 
has  five  per  cent  of  the  world’s  land 
area  and  twenty-one  per  cent  of  its 
people.  Only  estimates  are  available  as 
to  the  population  in  all  of  the  ten  inde¬ 
pendent  republics  and  the  three  de¬ 
pendent  countries  of  British  Guiana, 
French  Guiana  (a  department  of 
France)  and  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam). 
According  to  the  latest  United  Nations 
estimates  (1955)  the  total  population 
of  the  South  American  continent  is 
124,000,000. 

Racially  the  continent  can  be  divided 
into  three  distinct  groups.  More  than 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Ecuador,  Peru  and  Bolivia  and  sixty- 
five  per  cent  of  Paraguay  is  pure  In¬ 
dian.  These  Indians  speak  their  own 
dialect  and  live,  for  the  most  part,  as 
did  their  ancestors.  In  these  countries, 
only  ten  to  fifteen  jier  cent  of  the 
population  is  pure  white,  the  rest  being 
mestizo.  Venezuela,  Colombia  and 
Brazil  have  large  mestizo  |x>pulations 
with  a  small  percentage  of  white  and 
pure  Indian  while  Argentina,  Chile 
and  Uruguay  are  about  ninety  per  cent 
pure  white  Europeans. 

The  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  South  America,  an  estimated  two- 
thirds,  is  not  concerned  with  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  those  items  for  which  South 
America  is  well  known.  For  this  group 
the  only  thought  is  existence;  they  do 
not  produce  objects  for  sale,  nor  do 
they  have  any  appreciable  purchasing 
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power.  Most  of  the  people  are  landless 
workers  because  over  much  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  the  system  of  large  land  estates 
has  persisted  over  the  centuries.  There¬ 
fore,  agricultural  production  remains 
lor  the  peasant  inefficient  and  non¬ 
productive.  Commercial  plantations, 
controlled  as  they  are  by  foreign  capi¬ 
tal,  or  mineral  exploitations,  also 
largely  in  foreign  hands,  contribute 
only  sparingly  to  the  individual  lives 
of  the  majority  of  South  Americans. 
Some  hope  for  these  people  is  now'  in 
sight  in  that  the  cities  are  slowly  be¬ 
coming  centers  of  industry.  There  is 
noticeable  movement  of  people  from 
the  rural  areas  seeking  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  new  industries.  Almost  every 
South  American  country  has  extensive 
social  legislation  protecting  the  worker, 
but  in  only  a  few'  countries  has  the 
legislation  been  implemented  or  has  it 
greatly  affected  the  life  of  the  worker, 
since  so  few  are  actually  in  the  active 
labor  market. 

Systems  of  communications,  except 
between  the  principal  cities,  are  gen¬ 
erally  poor.  The  centers  of  population 
are  widely  scattered  and  can  be  found 
in  clusters.  There  are  vast  areas  of  land 
which  are  completely  empty.  Health 
and  food  problems  are  estimated  large¬ 
ly  to  be  responsible  for  the  apathy  and 
the  true  lack  of  energy  in  the  w'orkers. 
These  health  problems  are  being 
tackled  in  the  cities  but  little  has  been 
done  in  the  outlying  rural  areas.  Both 
the  World  Health  Organization,  a  spe¬ 
cialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  the  agencies  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  are  working 
closely  with  some  of  the  various  gov¬ 
ernments  in  trying  to  improve  living 
conditions  throughout  the  continent. 

In  most  of  the  countries,  education 
through  the  primary  grades  or  to  age 
fourteen  is  compulsory,  but  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  are  so  limited  and  the 


machinery  for  enforcement  so  lacking 
that  in  some  countries  more  than  fifty 
jjer  cent  of  the  population  remains 
illiterate. 

Blindness  in  South  America 

With  this  general  background  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  South  America,  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  the  situation  facing  the  blind 
people  living  there.  There  are  no  fig¬ 
ures,  except  the  vaguest  estimates,  as 
to  the  numlier  of  blind  people  living 
in  the  thirteen  countries.  Even  esti¬ 
mates  can  be  misleading  since  there  are 
no  true  figures  available  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  in  any  one  country. 
Attempts  have  been  made  by  some 
governments  to  take  a  census  of  the 
population  but  these  have  failed  in 
providing  accurate  figures  because  of 
the  inaccessibility  of  many  of  the  areas 
w'here  there  may  be  people  living  but 
which  are  unexplored,  the  general  il¬ 
literacy  which  prevails,  and  the  primi¬ 
tive  conditions  under  which  much  of 
the  know'n  population  still  lives.  Only 
limited  studies  of  the  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  have  been  made,  so  that  these  fig¬ 
ures  cannot  yet  be  of  assistance  in  deter¬ 
mining  w'ith  any  degree  of  accuracy 
even  an  estimated  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Even  though  there  are  know'n  in¬ 
stitutions  and  organizations  for  the 
blind  in  every  country  except  Paraguay 
and  French  Guiana,  the  facilities  are 
so  limited  that  only  a  small  number  of 
blind  people  can  be  served. 

When  walking  along  the  streets  of 
most  South  American  cities  one  has  the 
impression  that  there  are  many  blind 
people,  since  the  streets  are  full  of 
blind  lottery  ticket  vendors  and  beg¬ 
gars.  Yet,  this  can  be  no  criterion  indi¬ 
cating  the  incidence  of  blindness. 

The  most  realistic  approach  to  de¬ 
termining  the  possible  incidence  of 
blindness  is  to  assume  that  there  are 
no  few'er  blind  people  per  thousand 
population  than  w'ould  be  found  in  the 
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United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I'here- 
fore,  if  the  estimated  general  pojJida- 
tion  of  124,000,000  is  reasonably  cor¬ 
rect,  then  there  are  a  minimum  of 
248,000  blind  people  throughout  South 
America.  Because  of  the  generally  poor 
health,  sanitation  and  food  conditions 
in  the  rural  areas,  it  can  reasonattly  be 
assumed  that  there  are  probably  close 
to  400,000  who  would  fall  within  the 
United  States  definition  of  blindness. 
.South  Americans  themselves  use  the 
figure  of  400,000  but  admit  that  they 
have  no  basis  for  the  estimate.  The 
work  for  the  blind  in  no  one  country  is 
as  yet  so  highly  organized  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis  that  accurate  estimates  as 
to  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  the 
total  population  can  be  made  from 
the  known  factors. 

All  work  for  the  blind  in  South 
America  has  been  strongly  influenced 
by  the  patterns  followed  in  Europe  in 
general  and  Spain  in  particular.  Even 
though  the  first  schools  which  were 
established  as  early  as  1854  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  and  1890  in  Santiago, 
Chile,  were  under  the  direct  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  existing  governments,  most 
of  the  education  of  blind  children  and 
care  of  blind  adults  has  been  under  the 
direct  sponsorship  of  various  Orders  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  In  most  instances 
Spanish  nuns  came  direct  from  Spain 
to  establish  and  operate  these  institu¬ 
tions.  Very  little  money  was  ever  avail¬ 
able  in  any  country  to  train  and  hire 
lay  personnel.  Spanish  nuns  were  al¬ 
ready  trained  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  could  easily  be  induced  to 
come  to  South  America. 

Throughout  the  continent,  little  has 
been  done  toward  integration  into  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  rehabilitation  of  blind 
adults.  Existing  schools,  both  govern¬ 
mental  and  voluntary,  have  in  resid¬ 
ence  large  groups  of  blind  adults  who 
were  trained  in  the  schools  but  who 
had  no  place  to  go  when  they  com- 
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pleted  their  formal  education.  I'hey 
continue  to  live  in  the  school,  working 
either  as  teachers  or  at  a  limited  variety 
of  hand  crafts. 

There  is  very  little  evidence  that  de¬ 
velopments  in  any  one  country  greatly 
affected  the  pattern  of  service  in  any 
other  country.  In  Brazil  the  Instituto 
Benjamin  Constant  was  first  organized 
by  a  decree  of  the  Brazilian  Emperor, 
Don  Pedro  II,  September  17,  1854.  It 
was  not  until  the  19.S0’s,  almost  one 
hundred  years  later,  that  there  was  any 
great  movement  toward  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  services  for  the  blind  in  other 
parts  of  Brazil. 

Chile  was  the  second  country  to 
establish  a  school  in  1890  in  the  capital 
city  of  Santiago.  Chile’s  second  school 
was  organized  in  1936,  being  operated 
l)y  a  voluntary  committee  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  an  Order  of  Spanish  nuns. 
The  first  school  outside  of  Santiago, 
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for  small  blind  boys,  was  organized  by 
a  priest  in  Vina  del  Mar,  in  1945. 

Peru  began  its  services  in  1911  and 
Argentina  in  1913,  with  Uruguay  fol¬ 
lowing  in  1914.  Ten  years  later,  in 
1924,  the  first  school  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  Medellin,  Colombia,  came  into 
being.  Bolivia  followed  in  1932  and 
V'enezuela  in  193().  I'here  were  no  or¬ 
ganized  services  in  Ecuador  until  1950, 
with  British  Guiana  following  in  1952 
and  Dutch  Guiana  (Surinam)  in  1954. 
At  present  there  is  no  information 
available  regarding  Paraguay  or  French 
(iiiiana. 

The  .\merican  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  Inc.,  provided  limited  ser¬ 
vice  in  South  America  prior  to  1953, 
except  for  extensive  assistance  given  to 
the  Funda^ao  Para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no 
Brasil  (Foundation  for  Books  for  the 
Blind  of  Brazil),  in  Sao  Paulo,  in  1948 
when  braille  printing  equipment  was 
given  to  that  organization  on  a  cooper¬ 
ative  plan  with  the  Kellogg  Foundation, 
of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan.  A  few  let¬ 
ters,  mostly  requesting  advice,  were 
occasionally  received  from  individuals. 
Suddenly  in  1952  there  was  an  increase 
for  more  tangible  assistance.  Then 
urgent  invitations  came  to  Miss  F4elen 
Keller  to  visit  Brazil  and  other  South 
.\merican  countries.  Because  of  the  sin¬ 
cere  interest  which  was  evident  in  these 
invitations.  Miss  Keller  visited  Brazil, 
Chile,  Peru  and  Panama  in  the  spring 
of  1953.1 

First  Pan-American  Conference 

.Miss  Keller  was  hardly  back  from  her 
trip  when  a  movement  started  toward 
a  Pan-American  Conference  on  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.  The  initiative  for 
calling  this  conference  was  taken  by 
the  Funda^ao  Para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no 
Brasil.  Since  AFOB  was  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  a  meeting,  it  immediately 
f)ecame  co-sponsor  of  this  conference. 


riiis  was  held  concurrently  with  the 
Pan-American  Congress  on  Ophthal¬ 
mology.  Eleven  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  United  States  sent  dele¬ 
gates  to  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  in  June, 
1954  for  this  eventful  meeting.^ 

This  conference,  along  with  Miss 
Keller’s  inspiring  visit,  undoubtedly 
stimulated  the  people  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  toward  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  existing  services  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  many  new  projects. 

One  of  the  most  inq)ortant  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Pan-American 
Conference  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
aiul  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  reads 
as  follows; 

RKGit)NAL  I  raimno  Ckntkrs:  riie  Con¬ 
ference  reconnneiuls  that  urgent  consid¬ 
eration  l)e  given  to  the  establishment  of 
regional  centers  to  meet  certain  problems 
(ommon  to  all  countries  within  the  region. 
These  include: 

1.  The  training  of  teachers  for  the 
education  of  blind  youth. 

2.  I'he  education  of  blind  children 
with  additional  handicaps,  such  as 
deafness. 

3.  The  production,  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  braille  books  and  other 
special  equipment  for  the  blind. 

This  resolution  has  set  the  keynote 
of  the  .AFOB  program  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  over  the  past  two  years. 

I'he  outstanding  problem  in  all  of 
South  America  is  a  lack  of  trained  per¬ 
sonnel  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the 
education  and  the  social  and  vocational 
rehabilitation  of  blind  people.  Basic  to 
this  is  the  education  of  blind  children. 
Brazil  has  two  teacher  training  courses, 
but  these  are  of  little  use  to  the  rest  of 
.South  America  since  the  language  of 
Brazil  is  Portuguese.  Over  the  years,  a 
few’  Spanish-speaking  teachers  w’ere 
trained  in  Colombia  and  Argentina. 
'These  courses  catered  to  the  training  of 
l)lind  persons  and  few  sighted  teachers 
were  encouraged  or  interested  in  the 
work.  .\t  best,  the  standards  were  low 
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and  usually  were  not  comparable  to 
those  required  of  teachers  lor  the  see¬ 
ing.  A  small  number  of  teachers  were 
trained  in  the  United  States. 

In  June  of  1954,  when  Chile  was  first 
visited  by  the  AFOB  field  staff,  there 
was  some  interest  voiced  by  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chile  for  establishing  a  train¬ 
ing  course  for  teachers  of  the  bliiul.  At 
that  time,  it  was  being  given  considera¬ 
tion  only  as  a  vocational  objective  for 
young  blind  men  who  had  completed 
secondary  education  at  the  National 
School  for  the  Blind.  It  was  the  general 
concensus  of  opinion  among  people  in¬ 
terested  in  the  blind  that  there  were  no 
real  vocational  jxrssibilities  for  an 
educated  blind  boy,  other  than  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Up  to  this 
time  a  few  blind  students  were  trained 
as  teachers  in  the  standard  normal 
schools,  but  they  were  given  no  train¬ 
ing  in  the  special  techniques  of  the 
education  of  the  blind.  When  the 


Miss  Langerhans  observes  pupils  in 


above  resolution  was  adopted,  AFOB 
felt  that  it  could  best  serve  South  Amer¬ 
ica  and  other  Latin  American  countries 
by  stimulating  the  development  of  re¬ 
gional  training  centers  for  teachers  of 
the  blind.  Since  the  University  of  Chile 
had  already  expressed  its  willingness  to 
establish  such  a  course  in  connection 
with  its  regular  curriculum,  the  pro- 
jjosition  was  discussed  with  the  rector 
of  the  Ihiiversity. 

Teacher  Training 

Senor  don  Juan  Ciomtv  Millas,  redoi 
of  the  University  of  Chile,  is  an  influ¬ 
ential  person  in  Chile  and  has  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  furthering  of 
various  humanitarian  movements  in 
the  country.  It  is  his  slated  belief  that 
a  country  is  underdeveloped  because 
its  people  have  not  taken  active  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
citi/ens:  it  is  underdeveloped  not  only 
l)ecause  it  has  neglected  to  exploit  its 
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material  resources  but  also  because  it 
has  neglected  to  develop  its  human  re¬ 
sources.  Because  this  has  been  his  phil¬ 
osophy,  he  has  done  all  in  his  power 
to  develop  both  material  and  human 
resources  regardless  ol  the  obstacles  in 
his  way.  When  AFOB  approached  him 
about  developing  the  proposed  teacher 
training  center  at  the  University  ot 
Uhile  and  expanding  the  concept  be- 
yoiul  that  of  training  only  blind  boys 
from  the  National  School  for  the  Blind 
to  include  any  qualified  person,  he  per¬ 
sonally  took  the  responsibility  for  the 
organization  of  the  Centro  de  Forma¬ 
tion  de  Profesores  en  Fducacibn  Espe¬ 
cial  (Center  for  the  Training  of 
I'eachers  in  Special  Education).  AFOB 
has  given  assistance  to  this  project  in 
the  form  of  financial  aid,  provision  ol 
special  appliances,  a  library  of  profes¬ 
sional  literature,  special  training  in  the 
United  States  for  the  director,  consulta¬ 
tion  service  and  the  provision  of  schol¬ 
arships  for  students  from  other  Spanish¬ 
speaking  countries. 

The  Centro  de  Formacidn  de  Pro- 
lesores  en  Educacibn  Especial  opened 
in  April,  1955,  with  a  class  of  thirty 
students,  all  Chilean.  The  first  year  was 
one  of  trial  and  error  but  at  the  end  of 
the  nine-month  course,  it  evolved  with 
a  unique  program  of  training  which 
was  very  much  tailored  to  fit  the  needs 
of  (diile  and  for  much  of  South  Amer¬ 
ica.  It  not  only  trained  teachers  of  the 
blind  but  began  to  develop  other  ser- 
\  ices  for  the  adult  blind  and  preschool 
blind  children.  The  students  were 
tlrawn  from  the  field  of  education  and 
also  from  social  work,  psychology  aiul 
other  related  specialties.  For  the  most 
part,  these  people  did  not  necessarily 
plan  to  work  in  the  field  of  the  welfare 
ol  the  blind,  but  were  interested  in  all 
problems  relating  to  human  w'elfare. 
Fhrough  their  greater  knowledge  of 
the  problems  of  blindness  and  how 
they  might  be  solved,  they  have  since 


exerted  a  wide  influence  in  the  greater 
acceptance  of  blind  jieople  on  an  in¬ 
tegrated  level  lather  ihan  as  a  segre¬ 
gated  group. 

The  best  example  of  this  influence 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  inci- 
tlent.  One  student  taking  the  Centro 
course  is  a  teacher  in  one  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment-operated  nursery  schools  for 
seeing  children.  She  became  so  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  prolilems  of  the  presch<x)l 
blind  child  that  she  talked  with  her 
sujjerior  at  the  nursery  school  and 
persuaded  her  to  accept  two  preschool 
blind  children  in  the  nursery  school. 
Two  little  Ixjys,  aged  four,  living  at  the 
Santa  Lucia  Schtxil  for  the  Blind  (lx>th 
boys  were  abandoned  by  their  parents) 
are  now  attending  the  school  daily  and 
are  participating  in  all  activities  along 
with  the  seeing.  .\s  far  as  is  known,  this 
is  the  first  such  experiment  attempted 
in  any  South  American  country.  Both 
txiys  have  adapted  well  to  their  new 
environment  and  no  problems  are  fore¬ 
seen  in  the  future. 

Centro  Expands  Services 

At  the  end  of  two  years,  the  Centro 
now  provides  many  additional  services 
on  a  demonstration  basis  for  the  bliiul 
people  living  in  or  near  Santiago. 
.\mong  these  services  is  included  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  students  in  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  for  the  seeing,  vocational 
counseling  and  consultation  with  blind 
university  students,  volunteer  reader 
services,  volunteer  braille  transcribing 
services  and  readers  for  the  recortling 
of  textbooks,  a  guide  service  and  pro¬ 
fessional  consultation  services  for 
teachers,  boards  of  directors  and  other 
voluntary  groups  working  with  the 
blind.  Through  these  demonstrations 
there  is  a  noticeable  change  in  the  atti¬ 
tude  toward  blindness  and  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  community. 

In  I95fi,  AFOB  granted  scholarships 
to  students  from  Ecuador,  Bolivia, 
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Two  four-year  old  blind  boys  held  by  Mr.  Kuepfer  and  Miss  Langerhans  live  at  the  Santa 
Lucia  School  for  the  Blind,  attend  the  government-operated  nursery  school  for  seeing 

children. 


Guatemala  and  Cdiile,  for  training  at 
tlie  Centro,  therelty  making  it  a  re¬ 
gion  center  where  the  students  may 
have  the  exciting  experience  of  helping 
in  the  development  of  a  new,  dynamic 
project.  Students  from  other  countries 
will  be  sent  in  1957. 

Braille  Literature  a  Major  Need 

A  second  major  need  in  South  Amer¬ 
ica  is  that  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
braille  literature  for  use  in  schools  and 
for  general  reading  purj)oses.  'I'he  few 
braille  books  available  are  for  the  most 
part  hand-transcribed  with  a  braille 
slate.  Braille  libraries  as  they  are  under¬ 
stood  in  the  United  States  are  virtu¬ 
ally  unknown  in  South  America.  For 
the  most  part  such  Itooks  as  do  exist 
may  only  be  read  in  the  buildings 
where  they  are  kept.  The  result  is  that 
very  few  educated  l)lind  peojile  ever 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  literature 
after  they  leave  school.  School  text¬ 
books  are  usually  hand-transcribed  by 
the  teachers. 

In  Brazil  there  are  two  braille  print¬ 
ing  plants— one  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  at 


the  Instituto  Benjamin  Cionstant  and 
the  second  and  most  active  is  operated 
l)\  the  Funda^.ao  Para  o  Livro  de  Cego 
no  Brasil,  in  Sao  PaiUo.  Both  of  these 
organizations  publish  only  Portuguese 
l)raille.  Argentina  has  one  large  plant 
which  publishes  a  braille  magazine  and 
a  few  books.  In  addition,  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  small  plants  which  prepare  books 
for  use  within  the  institution.  Uruguay 
purchased  equipment  in  1955  but  it  is 
not  yet  able  to  supply  literature  in  any 
(piantity  because  of  a  lack  of  sufficient 
trained  personnel  and  funds  to  meet 
operating  costs.  Peru  has  a  small  hand- 
operated  plant  which  can  supply  enough 
books  for  classroom  use  in  the  National 
School  but  does  not  have  the  capacity 
for  the  publication  of  any  wide  variety 
of  literature  for  adults.  Both  Chile  and 
Bolivia  have  small  hand-operated 
presses  presented  by  the  AFOB  in  1956. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Kellogg 
P'oundation,  the  AFOB  assisted  the 
Junior  League  of  Mexico  City  to  im¬ 
prove  and  enlarge  its  printing  plant  so 
that  it  now  has  the  capacity  to  meet 
the  most  urgent  needs  of  a  large  part  of 
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the  Spanish-speaking  countries  of  Latin 
America.^ 

Because  of  a  Mexican  law  affecting 
voluntary  non-profit  organizations, 
Itraille  books  published  in  Mexico  can¬ 
not  be  sent  outside  the  country  at  less 
titan  the  cost  of  production.  This  makes 
the  price  so  high  that  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  for  organizations  outside  of 
Mexico  to  purchase  available  books. 
When  expansion  of  the  Mexico  plant 
was  first  under  discussion,  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  it  would  be  a  regional  print¬ 
ing  plant  for  the  Cieutral  American 
area,  but  until  the  capacity  for  braille 
printing  can  be  increased  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  South  .\merican  blind 
people,  the  Mexico  plant  is  serving 
South  American  countries  under  a  spe¬ 
cial  plan  sponsored  l)y  Ak'OB.  Under 
this  plan,  any  recognized  organization 
or  institution  for  the  blind  may  pur¬ 
chase  books  from  Mexico  by  paying  the 
same  rate  per  braille  volume  as  is 
charged  in  Mexico.  Af'OB  pays  to  Mex¬ 
ico  the  difference  Itetweeu  the  amount 
paid  by  the  purchaser  and  the  actual 
cost  of  production.  In  19.5(i,  the  first 
year  this  plan  was  in  operation,  a  total 
of  987  Irraille  volumes  and  seventeen 
subscriptions  to  a  (piarterly  braille 
magazine  were  purchased  by  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  in  Peru,  Guate¬ 
mala,  Venezuela,  Panama,  Guba,  Chile 
and  Costa  Rica. 

Foreign  currency  exchange  and  inter¬ 
country  mailing  restrictions,  as  well  as 
a  lack  of  funds  on  the  part  of  South 
.\merican  organizations  for  the  blind 
are  still  hampering  the  true  effective¬ 
ness  of  this  program,  but  these  difficul¬ 
ties  are  slowly  being  minimized,  as 
titere  is  a  more  general  acceptance  and 
understanding  of  the  cultural  needs  of 
hlind  ])eople. 

Tangible  Equipment 

Throughout  South  America  there  is 
a  great  need  for  didactic  equipment 


such  as  braillewrkers,  braille  slates, 
mathematical  and  geographic  aids. 
Most  schools  have  no  braillewrkers, 
not  even  one  for  the  teachers  to  use  in 
the  preparation  of  classroom  material. 
In  some  schools  there  are  so  few  braille 
slates  that  six  to  ten  students  use  one 
slate.  Mathematical  and  geographical 
equipment  is  almost  non-existent. 
.\rgentina  has  made  some  attempts  to 
manufacture  !)oth  braille  slates  and 
liraille  writers  but  these  have  Iteen  un¬ 
successful.  The  braille  slates  are  made 
of  copper,  are  heavy  and  expensive  and 
the  design  is  awkward  to  use.  In  the 
past  three  years,  extensive  shipments  of 
all  types  of  special  equipment  have 
been  sent  to  Peru,  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Bolivia,  Ghile,  Brazil,  Uruguay  and 
Surinam,  but  great  need  still  exists. 

At  this  time,  shipments  to  South 
American  countries  are  hampered  b) 
severe  import  restrictions  w'hich  affect 
gift  shipments,  as  well  as  purchases  of 
such  educational  and  cultural  equip¬ 
ment  as  is  needed  for  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Through 
the  demonstration  made  possible  by 
AFOB  gift  shipments,  many  of  the  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  in  various 
countries  are  now  able  to  prove  to  their 
governments  that  this  equipment  has 
real  social  and  economic  value  and  are 
beginning  to  make  some  progress  toward 
special  legislation  {jermitting  the  im¬ 
portation  of  such  sjjecial  equipment. 
The  general  lack  of  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  as  well  as  trained  technicians  in 
every  field  of  manufacturing  will  prob¬ 
ably  make  it  necessary  for  some  time  to 
come  to  import  didactic  equipment. 
The  lack  of  dollar  reserves  and  the 
fluctuating  currency  values  in  most 
South  American  countries  also  affect 
the  purchases  of  special  equipment. 

Until  the  AFOB  became  active  in 
South  America  no  other  international 
organization  offering  special  assistance 
on  the  problems  relating  to  the  welfare 
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ot  the  blind  was  active  in  the  area.  In 
1952  UNESCO  sponsored  a  conterence 
on  the  unification  ot  Spanish  and  Por¬ 
tuguese  Braille,  which  was  held  in 
Montevideo,  Uruguay.  In  the  tall  ot 
1955,  the  government  ot  Brazil  re¬ 
quested  the  services  ot  a  consultant  on 
problems  relating  to  the  rehabilitation 
ot  the  blind  trom  the  I'echnical  Assist¬ 
ance  Administration  ot  the  United  Na¬ 
tions.  A  consultant*  trom  England 
spent  three  months  studying  the  exist¬ 
ing  organizations  and  institutions  tor 
the  blind  in  all  parts  ot  Brazil.  As  a 
result  ot  this  study  the  International 
Labor  Office,  an  agency  ot  the  United 
Nations  responsible  tor  the  develoj)- 
ment  ot  vocational  rehabilitation  ser¬ 
vices  tor  the  physically  handicapped,  is 
now  sending  an  expert  to  Brazil  tor  a 
period  ot  one  to  two  years  to  w'ork  with 
the  Ministry  ot  Labor  in  developing 
adequate  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
placement  services  tor  blintl  people.** 
The  AFOB  has  been  active  as  a  con¬ 
sultant  to  the  agencies  ot  the  United 
Nations  on  this  specific  project.  The 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  ot  the  United  States  Department 
ot  State  (better  known  as  Point  IV) 
has  given  some  limited  assistance,  prin¬ 
cipally  in  Bolivia. 

Interest  in  International  Cooperation 

South  American  countries  in  the  past 
five  years  have  shown  an  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  the  activities  ot  the  World 
Council  tor  the  Wellare  ot  the  Blind. 
In  May,  1956,  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  WCWB  considered  a  request 
for  recognition  of  a  so-called  “Pan- 
American  Council  for  the  Blind”  as  the 
accredited  regional  representative  of 
the  WCWB.  After  considering  all  of 
the  facts  including  the  conqjosition  ot 
the  Congress  held  in  Lima,  Peru,  in 
February  1956,  at  which  the  formation 
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ot  the  so-called  “Pan-American  Council 
tor  the  Blind”  was  proposed,  the  WCWB 
Executive  Committee  found  itself  un¬ 
able  to  accept  the  proposal.  The  WCWB 
president  and  secretary-general  were  re¬ 
quested  to  initiate  discussions  within 
the  region  to  arrive  at  a  more  accept¬ 
able  solution. 

These  talks  took  place  in  Mexico  City 
in  Novendier,  1956,  and  achieved  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  creation  ot  a  permanent 
Committee  on  Pan-American  Affairs 
w'ithin  the  framework  of  the  WCWB. 
•This  committee  is  at  first  to  be  com¬ 
posed  ot  one  representative  from  each 
member  country  in  the  region  and  later 
will  also  include  one  representative 
trom  each  non-member  country.  It  will 
be  responsible  tor  considering  and  pre¬ 
paring  recommendations  on  all  matters 
that  are  regional  in  character  and  for 
sidjmitting  such  recommendations  to 
the  WCWB  executive  committee  and 
the  General  Assembly  tor  action.  At 
present  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Venezuela  and  Colombia  are  South 
American  members. 

What  of  the  Future? 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  AFOB  that  this 
proposed  Committee  on  Pan-American 
.\ffairs  will  also  be  ot  considerable  as¬ 
sistance  to  its  South  American  regional 
program  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the 
future. 

What  is  the  future  tor  South  Amer¬ 
ican  blind  people? 

It  holds  much  promise! 

In  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  the  Lions 
Club  has  just  begun  the  building  of  a 
new  rehabilitation  institute  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  June,  1957.  AFOB  is  training 
the  workshop  manager  and  will  assist 
with  other  rehabilitative  equipment  as 
soon  as  a  program  of  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  is  agreed  upon.  Quito,  Ecua¬ 
dor,  will  have  a  trained  lay  teacher, 
the  first  in  its  new  school  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  Chile  is  in  the  process  of  organ- 
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izing  its  first  national  organization  — 
the  Chilean  Foundation  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind.  This  Foundation,  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  existing  or¬ 
ganizations  of  Chile,  will  assume  the 
responsibility  for  establishing  a  reha- 
bilitation  program  for  the  adult  blind, 
sponsor  special  legislation  and  assume 
the  non-academic  functions  of  the 
Centro  de  Formacidn  de  Profesores  en 
Educacion  Especial.  Argentina  is  still 
suffering  from  political  instability  but 
has  now  asked  for  assistance  in  solving 
its  many  pressing  problems.  In  every 
country  there  are  strong  indications 
that  many  new  and  improved  educa¬ 
tional  services  are  being  given  consid¬ 
eration. 

Because  of  the  rapid  strides  with 
which  South  America  is  moving  toward 
a  fuller  recognition  of  the  abilities  of 
its  blind  people,  the  AFOB  officially 
opened  its  South  American  office  in 
Santiago,  Chile,  on  January  2,  1957. 
This  office  differs  from  the  office  in 
Paris  in  that  its  functions  are  those  of 
providing  assistance  on  an  intensive 
consultation  basis  to  the  countries  of 
South  America.  It  will  not  manufacture 
appliances  nor  publish  braille  or  talk¬ 
ing  books,  as  is  done  in  Paris.  For  tbe 
first  two  years,  it  will  be  the  responsi- 
bility  of  the  South  American  represent¬ 
ative  to  develop  the  services  now  started 
in  Chile.*  What  future  assignments 
will  be  depends  upon  developments  in 
other  South  American  countries. 

Problems  in  Central  American  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  Caribbean  area  are  some¬ 
what  comparable  to  those  found  in 
South  America.  Interesting  and  con- 
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structive  programs  are  now  developing, 
particularly  in  Guatemala,  Panama  and 
Costa  Rica.  In  fact,  throughout  all  the 
Latin  American  area  there  are  strong 
indications  that  the  various  countries 
are  moving  out  of  the  general  classi¬ 
fication  of  underdeveloped  countries. 
How  rapid  this  movement  will  be  de¬ 
pends  upon  future  political  stability 
and  the  speed  with  which  social  and 
industrial  progress  is  made. 

Helen  M.  Wallace,  M.  D.,  says,  “One 
of  the  indices  that  may  lie  used  to  de¬ 
termine  the  level  of  development  of  a 
society  is  the  degree  of  its  interest  and 
concern  for  its  members  as  evidenced 
f)y  the  services  it  provides  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  Those  nations  that  are  eco¬ 
nomically  and  socially  further  advanced 
by-and-large  tend  to  do  more  with  and 
for  the  handicapped  than  do  the  un¬ 
derdeveloped  nations.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  is,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
the  more  advanced  countries  have  more 
funds  and  personnel.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  this  may  be  only  a  secondary  and 
superficial  reason.  The  primary  reason 
is  that,  in  the  advanced  countries,  the 
community  as  a  whole  has  a  concern 
for  each  member  of  society,  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  worth  of  each  human 
Ijeing,  and  a  recognition  of  the  respon¬ 
sibility  it  has  for  those  members  of 
society  who  need  help  in  one  form  or 
another.”'* 

.AFGB  is  doing  everything  in  its 
jxnver  at  the  present  time  to  assist  South 
America  in  meeting  its  responsibilities 
to  its  blind  citizens  and  to  give  these 
blind  jjersons  an  opjx>rtunity  to  con¬ 
tribute  fully  toward  the  future  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  own  nations. 
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Children  examine  relief  globe,  in  colors  to  aid  those  with  residual  vision,  manufactured  by  American  Printing  House  for  the 

Blind.  Topography  is  accurate  to  scale. 


k 


On  Janl'ary  23,  1957,  the  American 
I’rinting  House  lor  the  Blind  reached 
the  age  ol  ninety-nine;  on  March  23, 
1957,  it  completes  its  seventy-eighth 
year  ol  service  to  blind  children  through 
the  lederal  act  “To  Promote  the  Edu¬ 
cation  ol  the  Blind.”  The  passage  ol 
Public  Law  922  by  C’.ongress  on  August 
2,  1956,  which  lor  the  first  time  makes 
possible  the  extension  ol  Printing 
House  services  to  all  blind  children 
wherever  they  may  be  ediu  ated  through 
publicly-supported  schools  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  makes  timely  a  sur¬ 
vey  ol  past  perlormance  and  future 
services  ol  the  institution. 

Origin 

.\s  the  oldest  national  agency  lor  the 
l)lind  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
largest  publishing  house  for  the  blind 
in  the  world,  the  Printing  House  has  a 
unique  position  in  the  over-all  struc¬ 
ture  of  educational  provisions  for  the 
blind  in  our  country.  How  did  the 
Printing  House  get  started?  .\s  a  pri¬ 
vate,  non-profit  institution,  how  did  it 
become  the  agent  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  providing  educational  aid  to 
the  blind?  What  is  the  history  of  its 
growth?  How  is  it— and  the  federal  act 
—administered?  What  are  the  reasons 
lor  its  administrative  policies?  What 
are  its  plans  for  future  expansion  and 
service?  All  of  these  questions,  and 
many  more,  are  of  cogent  interest  to 
teachers  and  parents  of  blind  children. 


Mr.  Darns  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 


Years  of  Service 
to  Blind  Children 

F.  E.  DAVIS 

and  to  others  interested  in  their  edu¬ 
cation. 

The  .Vmerican  Printing  House  for 
tlie  Blind  had  its  origin  as  the  print 
shop  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  itself  founded  in  1842  as  the 
third  state  school  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  early  days  of  out- 
schools,  each  institution  attempted  to 
do  its  own  printing,  in  order  to  provide 
the  necessary  books  for  its  classes.  The 
Kentucky  School  was  fortunate  in  that 
it  early  developed  one  of  the  better 
school  printing  departments  and  coop¬ 
erated  with  neighboring  schools  by 
supplying  copies  ol  its  publications  to 
them  at  the  actual  cost  of  production. 
This  arrangement  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  a  group  of  educators  of  the  blind 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  central,  national, 
non-profit  printing  house  which  would 
siqjply  books  and  apparatus  for  the 
blind  throughout  the  country.  The 
Kentucky  Institution  for  the  Blind  led 
this  movement,  and  the  corporate 
existence  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  l>egan  January  23, 
1858,  with  the  approval  of  “An  Act  to 
Establish  the  American  Printing  House 
lor  the  Blind”  passed  by  the  General 
,\ssembly  ol  the  Commonwealth  ol 
Kentucky. 

Passage  of  the  Federal  Act 

.\t  its  founding,  the  Printing  House 
had  no  facilities  other  than  those  in  the 
basement  of  the  Kentucky  School,  and  its 
funds  consisted  of  the  money  it  charged 
for  manufacturing  books  for  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  other  schools,  as  well  as 
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other  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  insti¬ 
tution  therefore  undertook  to  raise 
money  by  donations  from  the  general 
public.  However,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Civil  War  and  the  years  that  followed 
soon  made  it  apparent  that  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  coultl  not  depend  upon  pub¬ 
lic  subscriptions  and  grants  from  the 
coojjerating  states  to  support  its  pro¬ 
gram.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  educators  of  the  blind  of  that 
day  comijined  the  idea  of  a  central, 
national  printing  house  (already  in 
existence)  with  a  federal  subsidy  of  its 
printing  program,  in  so  far  as  it  related 
to  free  schoolbooks  and  tangible  appa¬ 
ratus  for  the  education  of  the  blind. 
In  1878,  a  committee  of  the  American 
.\ssociation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
submitted  a  memorial  and  bill  to  Con¬ 
gress,  in  accordance  with  instructions 
from  the  Association,  and  on  March  3, 
1879,  this  memorial  and  bill,  substan¬ 
tially  in  their  original  forms,  were 
adopted  by  Congress  as  the  Preamble 
to  and  the  Act  of  1879  “To  Promote 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.” 

The  original  act  provided  oidy 
.S1(),()0()  a  year,  which  amount  was 
made  a  permanent  grant  in  1906. 
riiirteen  years  later,  on  August  4, 
1919,  the  first  annual  appropriation  in 
addition  to  the  permanent  yearly  grant 
w'as  authorized  in  the  amount  of 
,S40,000.  This  annual  appropriation  has 


been  increased  during  the  years,  to 
.‘$65,000  in  1927,  $115,000  in  1937, 
$250,000  in  1952,  and  $400,000  last 
August,  making  the  present  total  ceil¬ 
ing  of  authorization  $410,000  a  year. 

Growth 

Historically,  the  growth  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  has  reflected  in  almost  direct 
proportion  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  all  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  horizons  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  programs  have  widened  and 
changed,  so  have  the  services  of  the 
Printing  House  expanded  and  increasetl 
to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  each  era. 
During  the  first  twenty  years  of  its 
existence,  the  personnel  and  budget  of 
the  Printing  House  w'ere  exceedingly 
small.  The  total  amount  of  money 
spent  seldom  exceeded  $10,000  and  the 
entire  stall  consisted  of  six  to  eight 
full-time  employees.  It  was  not  until 
the  passage  of  the  Act  of  1879,  and  the 
erection  of  its  first  building  in  1883, 
that  expenditures  were  reported  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $20,000.  Forty  years  later,  in 
1920,  the  operating  budget  for  the  year 
amounted  to  only  $38,461.56,  with  a 
staff  of  approximately  twenty  people. 
Now,  another  thirty-seven  years  later, 
the  Printing  House  operating  budget 
is  over  $1,000,000  per  year,  with  a  staff 
of  210  full-time  and  fifty-five  part-time 
employees. 


Plant  of  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind. 
In  foreground  is  admin¬ 
istration  building,  built 
two  years  ago. 


Much  of  the  slow  growth  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  during  its  first  sixty  years  can 
be  attributed  to  the  considerable  con¬ 
fusion  and  uncertainty  among  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  blind  as  to  the  best  system 
of  embossed  printing.  The  “tyj)e  fight” 
which  lasted  for  more  than  a  genera¬ 
tion  —  as  betw'een  Boston  line  letter. 
New  York  Point,  and  braille  (both 
American  and  English)  —  forced  the 
Printing  House  into  producing  the 
same  books  in  a  multitude  of  types, 
therel>y  keeping  costs  up  and  produc- 
<  tion  down.  The  adoption  of  Revised 
Braille  Grade  as  the  uniform 

method  of  printing  for  the  blind  in 
this  country  created  an  immediate  de¬ 
mand  for  a  whole  new  catalog  of  edu¬ 
cational  textbooks  and  gave  a  renewed 
surge  to  the  activities  of  the  Printing 
House. 

With  the  settlement  of  the  type  ques¬ 
tion,  the  Printing  House  could  turn  to 
the  manufacture  of  tangible  apparatus, 
such  as  writing  devices,  dissected  maps, 
and  other  educational  aids.  Equally  im¬ 
portant,  efforts  could  be  turned  to  re¬ 
search  and  development  of  improved 
methods  of  publishing  and  manufac¬ 
turing.  It  was  in  the  late  1920’s  that 
interpoint  printing  of  braille  was 
demonstrated  as  feasible,  thus  going  far 
to  reduce  unit  costs.  Additionally,  the 
standardizing  of  page  sizes  and  emboss¬ 
ing  and  binding  procedures  also  helped 
to  reduce  unit  costs. 

The  1930’s  witnessed  an  unpreced¬ 
ented  increase  in  mechanical  and  tech¬ 
nical  progress.  It  had  been  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  braillewTiter,  w'hich 
had  been  invented  many  years  before, 
could  well  be  manufactured  on  a  pro¬ 
duction  basis,  and  schools  for  the  blind 
were  beginning  to  realize  its  value  as 
an  educational  aid.  In  1932,  Standard 
English  Braille  Grade  2  was  adopted 
for  the  entire  English-speaking  world, 
and  the  demand  for  schoolbooks  in  the 
more  highly  contracted  system  created 


a  new  need  for  replacing  textbooks. 
The  adaptation  of  a  uniform  code  for 
braille  music  notation  during  the  late 
1920’s  provided  the  means  for  quantity 
production  of  braille  music  scores. 

Pratt-Smoot  Law 

Aside  from  educational  publishing, 
the  decade  between  1930  and  1940  wit¬ 
nessed  an  enormous  expansion  in  pub¬ 
lishing  of  all  kinds  for  the  blind.  Prior 
to  that  time,  practically  all  books  were 
intended  largely  for  educational  pur¬ 
poses,  plus  the  Bible  and  a  few  reli¬ 
gious  and  secular  magazines.  High 
jjrinting  costs  and  the  lack  of  an  ade¬ 
quate,  permanent  source  of  funds  had 
made  it  impractical,  if  not  impossible, 
to  provide  adult  reading  material 
through  regular  production  channels. 
Ehe  passage  by  Congress  of  the  Pratt- 
Smoot  Law  in  1930  to  provide  litera¬ 
ture  for  the  benefit  of  the  adult 
blind  revolutionized  the  publishing 
and  library  services  for  the  blind. 
.\lthough  this  grant  is  administered  by 
the  Library  of  Congress,  it  was  the 
facilities  of  the  Printing  House  and 
four  (now  three)  other  smaller  braille 
presses  which  w'ere  called  upon  to  do 
the  actual  production. 

In  September,  1928,  the  Printing 
House,  as  a  project  of  its  own,  inaugu¬ 
rated  the  publication  of  The  Reader’s 
Difrest  in  braille,  at  that  time  primarily 
for  use  in  the  schools.  As  piqiils  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  schools,  and  other 
adults  became  acquainted  with  this 
magazine,  the  demand  for  copies  for 
general  reading  became  overwhelming, 
and  the  Printing  House  turned  to  the 
public  for  donations  to  finance  its  pub¬ 
lication.  In  September,  1939,  the  first 
issue  of  the  talking  book  edition  of  the 
Digest  was  recorded.  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  for  the  very  large 
braille  and  talking  book  magazine  pub¬ 
lishing  department  of  the  Printing 
House,  which  is  today  one  of  the  major 
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(irojccts  of  the  institution,  for,  having 
launched  on  a  magazine  project  of  its 
own,  which  meant  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  plant,  equipment  and  personnel, 
the  next  step  was  to  offer  its  facilities 
to  other  agencies  wishing  to  supply 
magazines  to  the  blind,  thus  enabling 
the  institution  to  cut  unit  costs  to  all. 
Today,  the  Printing  House  publishes 
on  regular  schedule  sixty  braille  maga¬ 
zines  (including  eight  weeklies),  seven 
talking  book  magazines,  and  one  ink- 
jjrint  magazine,  many  of  the  periodi¬ 
cals  running  as  high  as  4,000  to  8,000 
copies  per  issue. 

Inception  of  Talking  Book 

During  the  middle  ’.HO’s  the  talking 
book  also  had  its  inception  as  a  pub¬ 
lishing  medium  for  the  blind.  Actually, 
the  Printing  House  recoixled  its  first 
talking  book  in  lO.Sfi.  The  publication 
of  talking  books,  however,  meant  the 
creation  and  development  of  a  whole 
new  department  of  a  size  and  scope 
equal  to  its  braille  printing.  Beginning 
with  only  a  small,  part-time  studio, 
w'ith  the  other  processes  being  con¬ 
tracted  for  elsewhere,  this  department 
now'  consists  of  three  studios,  plating 
and  pressing  departments,  millroom  for 
the  manufacture  of  the  plastics  from 
which  the  actual  discs  are  formed,  and 
a  container  department.  The  Printing 
House  also  produces  talking  book 
machines  which  are  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  on  quota  accounts  or  for  cash. 

Shortly  follow'ing  World  War  11,  a 
department  for  the  publication  of  large 
type  books  was  established.  The  ])id)- 
lication  of  this  type  of  book  w'as  under¬ 
taken  most  reluctantly  on  the  part  of 
the  administration,  and  solely  because 
of  the  urgent  demands  of  the  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  which  had 
demonstrated  that  between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  per  cent  of  their  pupils, 
who  were  classed  as  blind,  could  bene¬ 
fit  from  this  type  of  reading  material 


rather  than  braille.  While  this  depart¬ 
ment  has  grown  to  sizeable  proportions, 
even  today  its  expansion  is  held  in 
check,  since  it  is  designed  to  serve  only 
children  who  have  vision  of  less  than 
20/200,  except  as  copies  of  books  ap- 
provetl  for  parallel  publication  with 
iiraille  textbooks  in  use  in  the  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  are  sold  for 
cash  to  sight-saving  classes. 

Sound  Tapes 

In  the  fall  of  1051,  a  new  publication 
service  was  offered,  consisting  of  a  cata¬ 
log  of  some  500  recorded  sound  tapes 
designed  to  play  on  regular  commercial 
tape  recorders,  and  covering  a  myriad 
of  subjects  for  use  as  supplementary 
materials  in  the  classroom.  The  master 
tapes  for  these  programs  were  obtained 
from  the  University  of  Minnesota,  from 
which  master  dubbings  were  made  for 
individual  order  on  quota  accounts. 
I'he  reception  of  the  REAL  program 
(Recorded  Educational  Aids  to  Learn¬ 
ing)  proved  so  successful  that  addi¬ 
tional  tapes  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  library  were  added  to  the 
catalog,  and,  when  that  source  was 
depleted,  arrangements  were  made  with 
Kent  University  for  other  tapes,  so  that 
the  total  RE.\L  catalog  now'  covers 
about  1500  programs  from  ten  to  thirty 
minutes  in  length. 

While  all  departments  of  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  have  seen  large  expansion 
in  production,  due  to  increased  demand 
for  materials,  during  the  past  five 
years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  largely 
on  the  expansion  of  our  tangible  appa¬ 
ratus  department,  in  so  far  as  develop¬ 
ment  and  research  are  concerned. 
Numerous  new'  items,  such  as  a  relief 
globe,  new  arithmetic  slates,  new  model 
braillew'riters,  and  the  like,  have  been 
developed  and  put  into  production, 
W'ith  many  more  in  the  offing.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  developmental  w'ork  is  con¬ 
stantly  in  progress  looking  to  the 
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adaptation  ol  modern  engineering 
methods  for  the  improvement  of  all 
of  our  production  processes. 

Aside  from  development  and  growth 
in  production,  one  additional  depart¬ 
ment  should  be  pointed  out.  In  1953, 
a  department  of  educational  research 
was  established  at  the  Printing  House, 
again  on  request  from  the  educators  of 
the  1)1  ind.  Still  in  its  infancy,  this  de- 
|)artment  was  created  to  examine,  eval¬ 
uate,  develop  and  otherwise  do  active 
research  into  methods  of  educating 
l)lind  children.  The  growth  of  this  de¬ 
partment  in  the  future  should  help 
lend  leadership  in  the  improvement  of 
our  educational  programs  everywhere. 

Administration 

rhe  administration  of  the  Printing 
House,  as  a  non-profit,  private  corpora¬ 
tion,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of 
Irustees  consisting  of  an  executive 
committee  of  seven  lay  citizens  of  Louis¬ 
ville,  successors  to  the  original  incor¬ 
porators,  and  ex-officio  the  superin¬ 
tendents  of  all  of  the  public  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States  and  its  territories.  No  member 
of  the  board  receives  pay  for  his  serv¬ 
ices  nor  for  travelling  expenses  to  and 
from  meetings.  While  the  executive 
committee  acts  for  the  board  in  the 
interim  between  meetings,  all  policies 
of  the  institution  are  approved  by  the 
whole  board  of  trustees.  The  officers 
of  the  board  consist  of  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
elected  annually,  .\nnual  meetings  of 
the  board  are  held  in  Louisville  in  the 
fall  of  each  year. 

I'he  paid  administrative  staff  is  com¬ 
prised  of  the  superintendent  and  eight 
department  heads,  e.g.,  braille  and 
large  type  editor,  talking  book  editor, 
director  of  educational  research,  plant 
manager,  production  engineer,  assistant 
braille  editor,  head  of  magazine  cir¬ 
culation,  and  office  manager. 


rinee  committees,  c(>m|)osed.  of  five 
ex-officio  trustees  each,  advise  and 
direct  the  production  of  materials  sup¬ 
plied  out  of  the  government  funds. 
These  committees  consist  of:  1,  the 
j)ublications  committee,  which  selects 
each  year  from  the  recommendations 
of  the  schools  and  classes  the  braille, 
large  type,  and  talking  books,  as  well  as 
braille  music,  to  be  published  for 
school  use:  2,  the  tangible  apparatus 
committee,  which  evaluates  and  pro¬ 
motes  the  production  of  new  items  of 
tangible  apparatus,  or  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  catalog  items;  and  3,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  educational  research,  which 
advises  with  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  educational  research.  It  should 
l)e  noted  that  at  no  time  is  the  Printing 
House  given  the  responsibility  for  the 
choice  of  materials  produced  through 
government  funds  for  use  by  the 
schools  and  classes  for  the  blind.  I'he 
recommendation  for  such  publications 
is  the  choice  of  the  schools  and  classes 
themselves,  and  the  books  and  mate¬ 
rials  produced  are  not  supplied  except 
on  direct  order  from  the  executive 
heads  of  the  schools  and  chief  state 
school  officers,  w’hich  latter  now  act  as 
the  agents  for  registering  the  blind 
pupils  and  ordering  materials  for  the 
public  schools. 

I'he  original  Act  of  1879  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  the  authority  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  and 
prescribed  the  general  conditions  un¬ 
der  which  the  funds  would  be  ex- 
peiuled  and  the  books  and  apparatus 
distributed  to  the  various  institutions 
for  the  education  of  the  blind.  This 
arrangement  remained  in  force  until 
the  ])assage  of  the  President’s  Reorgan¬ 
ization  .\ct  of  19.39,  when  on  June  7, 
l)y  Joint  Resolution,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  appropriation  to  the  Print¬ 
ing  House  was  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Security  Agency,  as  of  July  1,  1939. 
Subsequently,  on  April  11,  1953,  when 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  was  given 
Cabinet  status  and  changed  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  administration  of  the 
appropriation  was  made  the  direct 
responsibility  of  the  secretary  of  the 
new  department. 

Procedures  in  Administration 

In  administering  the  act,  the  follow¬ 
ing  procedures  are  followed: 

1.  On  the  first  Monday  of  January 
of  each  year,  a  registration  is  taken  of 
all  of  the  blind  pupils  in  attendance 
at  the  public  educational  institutions 
of  less  than  college  grade  thoughout 
the  country.  Such  institutions  include 
not  only  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  other  institutions  for  the 
handicapped  which  conduct  formal 
training  programs  for  the  blind  (such 
as  a  mental  institution  or  a  school  for 
the  deaf  wdth  special  courses  for  the 
blind  or  deaf-blind  respectively),  but 
also  rehabilitation  centers  for  the 
adult  blind  which  have  formal  training 
courses,  public  school  day  classes  for 
the  blind,  and  public  schools  w'hich 
have  individual  blind  pupils.  With  the 
passage  of  the  amending  legislation 
last  August,  the  responsibility  for 
registering  blind  pupils  was  vested  in 
the  superintendents  of  the  educational 
institutions  for  the  handicapped  hav¬ 
ing  formal  classes  for  the  blind,  and 
the  chief  state  school  officer  of  each 
state  and  territory.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  chief  state  school  officer  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  registering  all  blind  pupils 
of  less  than  college  grade  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  in  his  state.  For  these 
purposes,  only  those  pupils  whose  vi¬ 
sion  comes  within  the  following  defini¬ 
tion  of  blindness  can  be  registered: 
“Central  visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less 
in  the  better  eye  with  correcting  glasses, 
or  a  peripheral  field  so  contracted  that 


the  widest  diameter  of  such  field  sub¬ 
tends  an  angular  distance  no  greater 
than  twenty  degrees.” 

2.  On  the  basis  of  the  above  regis¬ 
tration,  a  per  capita  allotment  for  each 
j)upil  is  ascertained  by  dividing  the 
total  number  of  pupils  registered  into 
the  total  appropriation  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  the  following  July  1. 
The  quota  allocations  to  each  school 
for  the  blind  or  chief  state  school  offi¬ 
cer  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
per  capita  rate  by  the  number  of 
registrants  for  each  school  or  depart¬ 
ment.  This  allotment  is  placed  on  the 
books  of  the  Printing  House  on  July  1 
of  each  fiscal  year  in  the  form  of  credit 
to  the  schools  or  chief  state  school  offi¬ 
cers,  and  books  and  materials  are  sup¬ 
plied  against  this  credit  only  upon 
order  from  the  school  superintendents 
or  chief  state  school  officers. 

3.  The  money  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  is  used  by  the  Printing  House 
solely  for  the  payment  of  labor  and 
materials,  and  a  reasonable  amount  of 
administrative  overhead.  By  law,  no 
part  of  the  grant  can  be  used  for  the 
erection  or  leasing  of  buildings  to 
house  the  institution.  This  means  in 
effect  that  the  Printing  House  must, 
out  of  its  own  funds,  provide  the  build¬ 
ings  and  equipment,  training  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  etc.,  which  are  necessary  for 
the  production  of  the  materials  sup¬ 
plied  to  the  schools  and  classes  out  of 
the  federal  appropriation. 

Administration  Policies 
with  Regard  to  the  Federal  Act 

During  the  seventy-eight  years  the 
Act  of  1879  has  been  in  effect,  it  has 
been  necessary  to  set  up  certain  policies 
with  regard  to  its  administration.  At 
no  time  have  these  policies  been  set 
by  the  Printing  House  administration 
itself;  rather,  these  policies,  which  by 
and  large  have  reflected  the  expansion 
and  changes  in  the  field  of  education 
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ot  the  blind,  have  been  determined 
through  othcial  interpretation  and  rul¬ 
ings  by  the  properly  constituted  gov¬ 
ernment  authorities,  or  by  legislative 
amendment  to  the  basic  act  itself.  Some 
of  these  rulings  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  Manufactured-at  Clause.  In 
writing  the  original  Act  of  f879.  Con¬ 
gress  provided  that  all  materials  pro¬ 
vided  out  of  the  federal  appropriation 
should  be  manufactured  at  the  Print¬ 
ing  House.  The  purpose  of  this  provi¬ 
sion  was  to  make  clear  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  the  federal  government  to 
provide  the  stable  and  continuing 
source  of  income  necessary  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  special  materials  for  the 
blind,  not  possible  of  production  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  the  small  quanti¬ 
ties  required.  In  spite  of  this  intent,  it 
has  often  been  proposed  that  the  money 
provided  by  Congress  should  be  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  educational 
materials  and  supplies  other  than  those 
furnished  by  the  Printing  House.  Not 
ten  years  after  the  passage  of  the  act, 
there  was  profound  discussion  on  this 
point.  On  March  12,  1887,  a  ruling  was 
handed  down  by  the  Comptroller  of 
the  Treasury,  under  which  clepartment 
the  act  was  then  administered,  which 
stated  that  such  a  diversion  of  the 
funds  would  be  unlawful. 

2.  Eligibility  of  Adult  Training  Cen¬ 
ters  to  Benefits  of  the  Act.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1906,  a  ruling  was  handed  down 
by  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which 
declared  that  the  adult  rehabilitation 
centers  were  to  be  construed  as  eligible 
as  “public  educational  institutions  for 
the  blind,”  and,  as  such,  to  receive 
their  proper  apportionment  of  the 
materials  provided  by  the  Act. 

3.  Eligibility  of  Public  Day  School 
Classes  to  Benefits  of  the  Act.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  30,  1912,  the  United  States  Solici¬ 
tor  again  ruled  that  the  formally  organ¬ 
ized  public  day  school  classes  for  the 


blind  were  to  be  considered  as  public 
institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  as  such,  to  share  in  the  free  dis¬ 
tribution  of  embossed  books  and  tang¬ 
ible  apparatus,  as  provided  by  the  Act 
of  1879. 

4.  Provision  of  Talking  Books 
Through  the  Act.  On  May  13,  1956, 
the  Administrative  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stated  that 
phonograph  records  (talking  books) 
“are  certainly  means  to  promote  the 
education  of  the  blind,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  within  the  scope  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1879.” 

5.  Provision  of  Large  Type  Books 
Through  the  Act.  On  January  11,  1946, 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Federal 
Security  Agency  rided  that  "large  type 
books  adapted  for  the  education  of  the 
blind”  came  within  the  province  of  the 
act.  Additionally,  on  April  5,  1946,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  ruled  that  the  distribution  of 
such  materials  should  be  limited  to 
those  children  whose  vision  came 
within  the  accepted  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Since  the  inception  of  the  large 
type  department  at  the  Printing  House, 
each  superintendent  of  a  school  or 
class  for  the  blind  has  been  required 
to  verify  the  vision  of  the  children 
registered  for  quota  purposes  as  being 
within  the  accepted  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  As  an  administrative  precaution, 
the  Printing  House  keeps  a  constant 
check  on  all  orders  for  large  type  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  supplied  through  federal 
allocations,  requiring  that  cash  pay¬ 
ments  be  made  for  all  such  books 
which  appear  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  quota  registrants. 

,\s  can  be  seen  from  the  foregoing, 
changes  in  educational  methods  and 
procedures  have  always  had  their  im¬ 
pact  on  the  Printing  House  and  the 
administration  of  the  federal  act.  The 
most  important  recent  trend  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  has  been  the  very 
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great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  blind 
children  because  of  retrolental  fdjro- 
plasia,  which  has  resulted  in  an  un¬ 
precedented  expansion  in  the  number 
of  blind  children  going  to  public 
schools.  Not  only  has  the  number  of 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  also 
the  number  of  individual  blind  chil¬ 
dren  going  to  public  schools  which  do 
not  conduct  special  classes  for  their 
benefit.  Because  of  the  requirement  in 
the  original  act  that  the  quota  alloca¬ 
tions  be  made  to  “public  educational 
institutions  for  the  blind,”  the  individ¬ 
ual  children  in  public  schools  could 
not  be  served  through  the  appropria¬ 
tion,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  basic 
act  itself  be  amended  to  make  service 
to  this  group  of  children  possible. 

In  amending  the  basic  act,  as  ap¬ 
proved  August  2,  1956,  Congress  re¬ 
designed  the  wording  of  the  law  so  as 
to  provide  specifically  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  attending  public  schools,  includ¬ 
ing  those  in  organized  day  school 
classes  for  the  blind  as  well  as  indi¬ 
vidual  placements  in  regular  public 
schools.  In  the  future  all  such  children 
will  be  registered  and  served  through 
their  state  departments  of  education, 
under  the  authority  of  the  chief  state 
school  officer  of  each  state.  At  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  is  not  known  how’  many 
additional  children  will  become  eligi¬ 
ble  for  benefits  under  the  Act  of  1879 
because  of  the  legislation.  Enrollments 
are  now  being  taken  as  of  January  7, 
1957,  which  enrollments  will  be  the 
basis  for  the  quota  allocations  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  July  1,  1957  through 
June  30,  1958.  It  is  estimated,  however, 
that  more  than  1,000  new  pupils  will 
be  added  to  the  rolls  this  year. 


Plans  for  the  Future 

The  recent  change  in  the  basic  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  federal  act  again  presents 
to  the  Printing  House  a  challenge  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  new  educational 
situation.  Not  only  will  it  be  asked 
to  continue  its  basic  quantity  produc¬ 
tion  of  books  and  materials  tor  the 
schools  and  organized  classes  for  the 
blind,  but  also  to  develop  additional 
new  methods  of  producing  a  highly 
diversified  assortment  of  textbooks  and 
other  items  for  use  by  the  single  child 
attending  his  local  public  school  which 
does  not  provide  a  special  class  for  the 
blind.  Efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  Printing  House  to 
determine  just  how  many  different 
textbooks  on  the  same  subject,  for  in¬ 
stance,  are  in  use  in  the  public  schools 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  known 
that  there  are  some  thirty  to  forty  ink- 
print  publishers  which  have  textbooks 
for  the  entire  twelve  grades  under 
adoption  in  the  states,  counties,  and 
cities  of  the  United  States;  what  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain  is  what  set  of  texts  is 
being  used  where.  It  is  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  pattern  of  textbook 
requirements  in  relation  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  be  served  can  be  determined 
just  as  soon  as  the  enrollments  from 
the  chief  state  officers  can  be  received 
and  compiled.  With  this  information 
in  hand,  the  Printing  House  can  then 
make  plans  for  necessary  expansion 
and  changes  in  production  methods  to 
meet  the  needs.  It  w'ill  not,  of  course. 
Ire  possible  to  achieve  such  an  accom¬ 
plishment  overnight,  but  it  is  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  Printing  House  administra¬ 
tion  and  staff  that  every  possible  effort 
will  be  bent  toward  meeting  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  every  blind  child. 
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THE  UNIQUE  RESPONSIBILITY 

OF  THE  DISABLED  PERSON 


ALBERT  D.  PUTH 


Ai.thoi :c;h  thk  previous  speakers  might 
well  be  considered  or  classified  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  special  groups,  speaking  now  as 
a  disabled  person,  I  do  not  accept  this 
classification.  In  the  main,  1  am  like 
you— all  of  you,  and  you  are  like  me, 
potentially  or  to  some  degree.  But  as  a 
disabled  person  I  do  accept  the  fact 
that  I  have  a  special  or  unique  respon¬ 
sibility  for  promoting  public  under¬ 
standing  of  rehabilitation. 

In  preparing  for  this  talk,  I  listed 
sn'en  responsibilities  which  1  believed 
were  the  special  or  unique  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  disabled  people  for  promoting 
public  understanding  of  rehabilitation. 
I'tKlay,  I  come  with  only  one.  In  seri¬ 
ously  considering  the  others,  1  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  not 
unique  responsibilities  of  the  disabled, 
i)ut  the  responsibilities  of  all  of  us,  dis¬ 
ability  notwithstanding. 

.\s  I  see  it,  the  special  or  unique  re¬ 
sponsibility  w'hich  1  have  as  a  disabled 
person  in  promoting  public  under¬ 
standing  of  rehabilitation  is  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  someivhat  xvholesome  yet 
nxierly  exaggerated  fear  xvhich  all 
healthy  people  hax>e  for  and  toxvard 
disability.  Since  it  is  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  think  of  disability  abstract¬ 
ly,  I  must  go  one  step  farther  and  say 
that  my  responsibility  is  the  reduction 

Albert  I).  Puth  is  the  assistant  director  of  the 
\ational  Rehabilitation  Association,  ff'ashing- 
lon,  D.  C.  This  paper  was  read  at  the  NRA 
conference  in  Denver,  October  I.*)-!?,  1956.  Mr. 
Path  spoke  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  person  as  one  of  several  individuals 
speaking  on  the  general  topic:  ‘‘The  Responsi¬ 
bility  of  Special  Groups  for  Public  Understand¬ 
ing  of  Rehabilitation."  The  others  were  a  case¬ 
worker,  a  physician,  a  state  administrator,  and 
a  federal  administrator. 


of  overly  exaggerated  fear  which  all 
people  have  for  and  toward  disabled 
|)eople.  This  is  truly  a  difficult  step  to 
take,  for  no  one  wishes  to  admit  that 
he  fears  disability,  no  less  the  disabled. 

Follow  me,  if  you  w’ill,  however,  back 
to  the  days  of  early  man  when  physical 
well-being  and  wholeness  were  synony¬ 
mous  with  survival.  Realize,  if  you 
will,  that  the  loss  of  limb,  impairment 
ol  function,  or  disturbed  jjerception 
meant  sure  and  sudden  death.  To  a 
very  limited  degree,  these  conditions 
still  |x;rsist;  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
they  did  5,000  years  ago  or  even  fifty 
years  ago.  Today,  man  is  suffering  an 
“emotional  hangover”  towards  disabil¬ 
ity,  unjustified  and  disproportionate  in 
view  of  the  protected  and  controlled 
physical  and  moral  environment  which 
lie  has  created  for  himself.  Disability 
and  death  are  no  longer  synonymous, 
but  man,  somehow,  does  not  fully  real¬ 
ize  this. 

As  a  disabled  person  who  has  known 
disability  as  a  blood  brother,  1  find  my¬ 
self  in  the  unique  position  of  helping 
man  understand  these  things.  1  am  able 
to  convince  him  that  disability  is  not 
the  awesome,  fearful  thing  he  once  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be— that  today  many  of  his 
fears  are  largely  ungrounded.  1  am 
privileged  to  do  this  by  the  spoken 
word  but  1  find  1  speak  more  effectively 
to  him  by  the  way  1  live  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  I  hold.  As  1  fulfill  this  responsi¬ 
bility  to  those  around  me,  I  am  react¬ 
ing  to  a  responsibility  within  myself. 
For  coping  effectively  with  my  own 
fears  toward  disability  as  a  person,  a 
husband,  a  father,  a  productive  mem¬ 
ber  of  society,  1  have  achieved  good 
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understanding  of  disability  within  my¬ 
self.  With  understanding  there  comes 
a  certain  degree  of  personal  comfort. 
The  fears  of  my  earlier  maturity  have 
been  laid  to  rest,  and  I  am  able  to  cope 
with  the  fearful  responses  of  others 
toward  myself.  I  am  convinced  that  1 
live  the  message  without  need  to  speak 
of  it.  By  so  doing,  I  reduce  man’s  fears 
of  disability  to  the  point  where  he, 
himself,  is  no  longer  disabled  by  them. 


Primitive  fear  is  the  stumbling  block 
to  understanding  in  all  aspects  of  hu¬ 
man  experience.  1  submit  that  when 
man’s  fears  of  disability  are  propor¬ 
tionate  to  the  reality  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing,  we  have  gone  a  long  way  on  the 
road  to  “public  understanding  of  re¬ 
habilitation.’’ 

The  disabled  person  stands  alone  in 
that  he  is  the  only  one  who  may  meet 
this  special  or  unique  responsibility. 


public  relations  workshop 


That  agencies  for  the  blind  need 
more  and  better  public  relations  was 
admitted  openly  by  thirty-five  public 
relations  officials  and  executives  per¬ 
forming  similar  functions  at  the  first 
public  relations  workshop  in  the  field 
of  work  with  the  blind,  held  january 
15,  16  and  17  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  in  New’  York. 

Public  relations,  a  new  but  impor¬ 
tant  science  that  is  beginning  to  take 
on  ever-broadening  proportions,  has 
been  defined  as  “relations  with  the 
pidtlic  for  a  three-fold  purpose:  to  gain 
attention,  to  win  confidence,  to  pro¬ 
mote  ideas— in  that  order.’’ 

File  public  education  department  of 
the  .American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
sponsored  the  workshop. 

Preliminary  preparations  for  the 
workshop  involved  tlie  assembling  of 
information  from  a  large  number  of 
agencies  throughout  this  country  and 
C^anada  concerning  their  respective 
public  relations  programs.  Fhis  survey 
by  mail  indicated  that  twenty-four 
agencies,  or  less  than  nine  per  cent  of 
the  .HOO  replying  to  a  questionnaire. 

Dr.  '/Afmer  u'hn  is  director  of  fmblic  educa¬ 
tion  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
was  coordinator  of  the  public  relations  teork- 
shop. 


GREGOR  ZIEMER,  Ph.D. 

had  a  full-time  PR  officer.  A  little  more 
than  five  per  cent  of  the  agencies  left 
their  PR  to  parent  organi/ations;  in 
nine  per  cent  of  the  agencies  all  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  were  considered  as  do¬ 
ing  some  public  relations.  Ten  per  cent 
stated  that  they  allocated  less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  one  person’s  time  to  PR. 
Forty-nine  per  cent  reported  they  had 
no  PR  at  all. 

I'he  tweny-five  agencies  with  full¬ 
time  PR  personnel,  plus  fifteen  others, 
were  invited  to  participate  in  this  first 
workshop,  and  all  but  five  responded 
by  sending  representatives. 

Before  the  w'orkshop  opened,  eacii 
participant  was  mailed  a  work-kit  which 
had  been  prepared  from  information 
received  in  reply  to  specific  questions 
with  respect  to  each  individual’s  defini¬ 
tion  of  PR,  and  his  problems  and  diffi¬ 
culties.  Each  had  been  asked  to  sum¬ 
mari/e  an  estimate  of  his  success  in  PR 
for  his  agency,  and  to  enumerate  his 
(hief  obstacles.  The  replies  formed  the 
basis  for  a  run-down  of  the  thinking  of 
the  group  as  a  whole,  which  in  turn 
supplied  a  common  background  for 
each  individual’s  thinking  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  workshop. 

The  three  days  of  the  workshop  were 
divided  into  segments,  each  devoted  to 
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a  phase  of  public  relations,  with  exix;rt 
“consultants”  on  hand  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  and  discuss  them  with  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  I'op-notch  men  from  public 
relations  firms,  magazine  editors,  news¬ 
papermen,  radio  and  TV  officials  and 
others  were  on  hand  to  help  with  the 
discussions  of  “What  is  Public  Rela¬ 
tions?”,  “Who  are  the  Public?”,  “Public 
Relations  and  the  Press”,  “Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  TV”,  “Public  Relations  and 
Radio”,  “How  Best  to  I’se  Magazines”, 
“What  are  Other  Media  of  Public  Re¬ 
lations?”,  and  other  topics. 

highlight  of  the  social  phase  of  the 
workshop  was  an  awards  luncheon  on 
|anuary  16  when  an  AFB  Certificate  of 
Merit  was  presented  to  Dr.  Nicholas 
N.  Dallis  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  writer  of  the 
nationally  syndicated  comic  strip  Rex 
Morgan,  M.D.,  for  his  realistic  presen¬ 
tation  of  blindness.  .\t  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  the  Captain  Brcjwn  .\ward  medal 
was  presented  to  Richard  Evensen, 
blind  student,  for  his  outstanding  grad¬ 
uate  work.  I  Story  on  page  120.)  Xlistrt'ss 
of  ceremonies  was  the  'FV  and  stage 
|)ersonality,  Nanette  Fabray. 

\t  the  final  session  members  voiced 
enthusiasm  for  the  workshop  idea,  and 
recjuested  a  second  session  a  year  hence. 
They  .seemed  to  feel  that  a  better  liai¬ 
son  had  been  developed  among  the 
“hard  core”  j)er.sonnel  of  agencies  for 
the  blind. 

Those  who  participated  in  the  work¬ 
shop  were: 

William  F.  Bartrain,  Director.  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind  of  New  Orleans. 

Robert  Boston,  Public  Relations  Director,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  the  Blind.  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

John  J.  Brown.  .State  Secretary,  Lions  Interna¬ 
tional,  New  York. 

Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  Director,  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  Boston. 

Nancy  Colwell,  Public  Relations  Director,  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  School  for  Blind  Children, 
Pittsburgh. 

James  J.  Cox,  Information  Specialist,  Florida 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa. 


Henry  Dauni,  .Assistant  Director  of  .Administra¬ 
tion,  Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Dave  (ioodwin.  Public  Relations  Director,  Ciood- 
will  Industries  of  Dayton. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  E.  Hamer,  Information  and  Pub¬ 
lications  Officer,  Library  of  Congress,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  c:. 

Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  .Services  for  the  Blind, 
Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
'Fopeka. 

Herbert  Hines,  Jr.,  Chief  of  Public  Information, 
Division  of  V'cKational  Rehabilitation,  Spring- 
field,  111. 

Ralph  R.  Ireland,  Executive  Director,  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 

.Malcolm  Jasper,  Welfare  .Administrative  .Assist¬ 
ant,  Kansas  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  Topeka. 

Marian  Jobson,  Carriere  &  Jobson,  Inc.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Herbert  Kadison,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
New  York  .Asssociation  for  the  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Lorraine  Kilpatrick,  Director  of  Public  In¬ 
formation,  .Montgomery  C.ounty  Brandi, 
Pennsylvania  .Association  for  the  Blind, 
Norristown. 

W.  Oliver  Kincannon,  Cdiief,  Division  of  Publi¬ 
cations  and  Reports,  Office  of  Vocational  Re- 
babilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.. 

Norman  Lodge,  Director  of  Information  Service, 
A'eterans  .Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.. 

Clarice  E.  Manshardt,  Director  of  Education, 
Temple  City  .Schools,  Calif. 

Dorothy  L.  .Misbach,  C^onsultant,  Bureau  of  Spe¬ 
cial  Education,  Department  of  Education, 
.Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gemma  Newman,  Public  Relations  Director, 
New  A'ork  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Paul  C.  O’Neill.  Director  of  Publicity,  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

Myra  E.  Ripley,  Public  Relations  .Agent,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  .As.sociation  for 
the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Jeri  Rougagnac,  Executive  Director,  Hous- 
ton-Harris  C.ounty  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Irvin  P.  Schloss,  Executive  Director,  Blinded 
Veterans  .Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■Vllan  W.  Sherman,  Director,  C.leveland  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

Dwight  C.  Smith,  General  .Secretary,  John 
Milton  .Society,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

C.aptain  AV'illiam  Strachan,  Director  of  Com¬ 
munity  Relations,  Industrial  Home  fur  the 
Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Miriam  Tellis,  Public  Relations  Director, 
Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind,  San  Rafael,  C.alif. 

Hulen  C.  Walker,  VV’ashington  Representative, 
.American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

John  D.  Warriner,  Director  of  Public  Relations, 
Philadelphia  Branch,  Pennsylvania  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 

Fdizabeth  Zinger,  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion,  .American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind. 
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Richard  H.  Evensen  (left)  re¬ 
ceives  Captain  Brown  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  outstanding 
scholarship  from  Kathern  F. 
Gruber,  Assistant  Director, 
American  Foundatian  for  the 
Blind,  and  is  cangratulated 
by  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director.  The  award  was 
presented  in  January  at  the 
public  relatians  workshop  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
Mr.  Evensen  is  working  to¬ 
ward  his  doctarate  in  gov¬ 
ernment  at  Boston  University. 
His  remarks  on  the  occasion 
of  receiving  the  award 
appear  belaw. 


FACTORS  IN  INTEGRATION 


In  the  letter  infonning  me  ol  this 
award  and  luncheon,  Mr.  Barnett  asked 
me  if  1  might  prepare  a  short  speech 
appropriate  to  this  gathering  of  persons 
interested  in  and  working  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  phase  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Later,  in  a  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Barnett  suggested  a  theme  for 
my  few  w'ords,  but  of  course  the  opin¬ 
ions  are  mine,  and  we  both  hope  they 
are  intelligent  opinions.  The  approach 
suggested  is  whether  we  blind  people 
live  in  a  world  created  by  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  or  whether  the  latter  are 
trying  to  reshape  a  w'orld  now  char¬ 
acterized  by  ignorance  and  superstition. 

I  am  not  competent  enough  to  say 
much  on  the  broad  sociological  ques¬ 
tions  suggested  by  this  hypothesis,  but 
I  have  for  a  long  time  w'anted  to  say 


RICHARD  H.  EVENSEN 

something  about  the  groups  that  are 
involved  in  either  world,  the  one  al¬ 
ready  in  existence  or  the  one  to  be 
brought  into  existence  with  the  aid  of 
public  relations  experts.  These  experts 
may  be  very  interested  in  these  groups; 
they  may  play  important  roles  in  lead¬ 
ing  these  groups  to  commonly  accepted 
general  goals;  but  those  of  us  wiio  con¬ 
stitute  these  groups  cannot  leave  all 
the  work  to  the  experts. 

The  groups  1  am  talking  about  are, 
of  course,  the  general  public,  whose 
understanding  of  the  abilities  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  blind  people  we  desire, 
the  blind  people  themselves,  who  should 
understand  their  own  abilities  as  well 
as  the  obstacles  to  integration  into  the 
society  of  the  seeing,  and  finally,  the 
w'orkers  for  the  blind,  who  should  un- 
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deistanci  their  important  role  in  bring¬ 
ing  the  other  groups  closer  together. 

When  we  speak  of  public  relations 
|jeople  creating  a  world  in  which  blind 
people  can  live  more  comfortably  and 
harmoniously  with  sighted  people,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  always  include 
all  groups  involved  in  such  a  process; 
for  to  deal  only  with  the  first  group  to 
the  neglect  of  the  others  smacks  too 
much  of  supersalesmanship  in  which, 
regardless  of  its  quality,  the  product- 
in  this  case,  the  blind— must  be  sold  to 
the  public.  I  am  sure  that  public  rela¬ 
tions  people  are  not  trying  to  do  this; 
therefore  they  must  and  they  do,  I  am 
equally  sure,  turn  their  attention  to 
include  the  other  groups. 

If  we  follow  their  example,  we  should 
ask  what  the  blind  can  do  to  help  the 
expert.  Many  of  us  who  are  blind  can 
remember  workers  for  the  blind,  both 
sighted  and  blind,  teaching  us,  remind¬ 
ing  us,  urging  us  to  do  our  job  of  edu¬ 
cating  and  convincing  the  public  of 
our  value  to  society.  I  will  have  a  few 
words  to  say  presently  about  the  job 
we  have  to  educate  and  convince  these 
workers  of  our  worth;  but  as  to  our 
general  task,  we  who  call  ouselves  in¬ 
telligent  blind  people  cannot  say  we 
are  always  proud  of  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  this  direction. 

Are  there  not  still  blind  people  who 
would  accept  a  relief  check  or  a  job  in 
a  sheltered  workshop  rather  than  de¬ 
velop  their  abilities  and  seek  the  grow¬ 
ing  opportunities  in  work  alongside 
sighted  people?  Or,  from  the  other  ex¬ 
treme,  are  there  not  still  blind  people 
who  would  prefer  to  be  rude  and  main¬ 
tain  so-called  independence  rather  than 
accept  even  needed  help  from  others? 

1  know  there  are  still  such  blind 
people,  for  my  experience  and  that  of 
others  with  whom  I  have  talked  admits 
the  conclusion  that  most  of  us  have 
committed  these  or  other  social  mis¬ 
demeanors  at  some  time.  Generally 


speaking,  it  is  foolish  for  us  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  assume  that  we  are  the  best,  if 
not  the  only,  means  of  realizing  our 
own  social  salvation.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  we  think,  feel  and  desire 
should  never  be  disregarded  because 
this  created  world  we  are  talking  about 
is  one  in  which  the  blind  are  the  chief 
creatures.  This  is  the  thought  which, 
more  than  any  other,  underscores  the 
few  comments  I  have  to  make  about 
the  third  group— the  workers  for  the 
blind. 

I  wish  to  say  at  the  outset  that  in 
discussing  some  of  the  shortcomings  of 
workers  for  the  blind  as  they  perform 
their  part  in  building  this  better  world 
for  blind  people,  I  have  gone  beyond 
my  own  exjjerience,  for  in  fact  many  ol 
the  blind  people  with  w'hom  I  have 
talked  recently  have  made  many  of  the 
same  points  about  all  groups  discussed 
here  but  often  enough  about  the  third. 

A  central  point  in  our  conversations 
is  the  ever-recurring,  never-dying  point 
of  view  among  workers  for  the  blind 
that  at  best  only  a  very  few  blind  peo¬ 
ple  can  get  very  far  economically  and 
socially,  that  most  of  us  will  always 
have  to  depend  on  somebody,  and  that 
somebody  is  preferably  a  worker  in  an 
agency  for  the  blind  who  lielieves  he 
knows  best,  like  “Father.”  I  do  not 
mean  that  all  workers  have  this  point 
of  view;  I  do  mean  it  occurs  more  often 
among  sighted  w'orkers,  and  even 
among  leaders  in  the  field  who  profess 
what  we  like  to  think  is  a  progressive 
philosophy  of  integrating  blind  and 
sighted  people.  I  readily  admit  that 
such  a  philosophy  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  blind  will  become  dejiend- 
ent;  in  fact  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
goal  of  integration  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  only  with  the  loving  (that  is 
the  patronizing)  assistance  of  sighted 
workers. 

1  wish  to  give  specific  examples  to 
prove  1  am  not  talking  through  the 
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proverbial  hat;  but  I  cannot  be  too  ex¬ 
plicit  for  reasons  of  ethics,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  the  agencies  and  workers  I  am 
thinking  about  do  so  much  that  is 
worthwhile  that  I  do  not  want  to  run 
the  risk  of  making  the  picture  too  one¬ 
sided  and  warped.  But  otherwise  I 
coidd  give  names  of  persons  and  agen¬ 
cies  when  I  suggest  that  it  is  hardly 
fair  to  a  blind  person  as  a  human  be¬ 
ing,  trying  to  make  his  way  in  this 
wealthy  country  of  ours,  to  be  paid  less 
than  he  is  worth,  while  his  sighted 
counterpart  receives  more  than  he;  or 
fair  to  another  to  be  left  on  a  pitifully 
small  salary  because  he  is  no  longer 
able  to  do  what  he  once  did  well  and 
conscientiously;  or  to  a  third  to  be 
called  upon  for  help  during  an  emer¬ 
gency  but  to  be  given  the  pickings  or 
nothing  at  all  when  the  emergency  is 
over. 

There  are  instances  enough  in  other 
than  the  employer-emjjloyee  relation¬ 
ship;  like  the  elected  officials,  sighted 
and  blind,  of  one  association,  likewise 
composed  of  both  groups,  w'ho  were 
shocked  to  discover  that  the  member¬ 
ship  did  not  accept  their  so-called  for¬ 
ward-looking  program  in  a  pseudo- 


democratic  fashion.  Finally  (and  this 
complaint  is  worn  out  from  being  men¬ 
tioned  so  often),  we  still  have  to  listen 
to  these  people  telling  us  how  to  live 
our  personal  lives. 

Please  do  not  consider  me  just  one 
more  example  of  a  bitter  blind  person; 

I  am  wise  enough  to  know  that  these 
very  same  things  happen  among  other 
authorities.  In  this  respect  I  am  re¬ 
minded  of  something  said  by  John 
Maynard  Keynes,  the  English  econo¬ 
mist,  to  the  effect  that  in  a  highly  de¬ 
veloped  industrialized  society,  like  the 
United  States,  want  is  no  longer  an 
ecommiic  but  a  social  question;  that 
the  wants  of  groups  on  the  margin  of 
society  must  be  met  by  definite  social 
policies. 

If  we  are  to  have  integration  all  three 
groups  briefly  discussed  here  should  co¬ 
operate  to  realize  a  better  world  for 
blind  people:  where  the  blind  will 
have  self-respect  and  the  respect  of 
others;  where  the  public  will  accept  us 
not  as  freaks  but  as  human  beings;  and 
where  workers  for  the  blind  will  not 
maintain  their  iron  grip  on  the  blind 
but  will  continue  to  extend  the  needed 
helping  hand. 


College  Sckolarsliips,  1956-57 


SrARTiNt;  WITH  THK  1956-57  college  year 
llie  amount  of  the  general  scholarships 
awarded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  w’as  increased  to  $500 
annually.  This  action  was  occasioned 
partly  by  the  gradual  rise  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  cost  of  everything, 
and  partly  because  almost  all  of  the 
grants  recently  have  been  given  to  grad¬ 
uate  students.  Expenses  in  professional 
schools  are  usually  higher  than  in  lib¬ 
eral  arts  colleges,  and  fewer  sources  of 
additional  funds  seem  to  be  available 
to  graduates. 


I'wenty  scholarships  were  awarded 
for  the  current  year,  tw'elve  to  students 
who  had  received  awards  previously 
and  eight  to  new  applicants.  Thirteen 
of  the  recipients  are  young  men  and 
seven  are  young  women,  and  they  are 
from  eleven  different  states  and  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.  Eighteen  of  them 
are  graduate  students  and  they  are  at¬ 
tending  seventeen  different  institutions 
of  higher  education.  The  choice  of  de¬ 
sirable  occupations  for  blind  persons 
is  somewhat  limited  and  these  students 
have  confined  their  vocational  objec- 
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lives  to  eight  specific  areas.  That  chosen 
by  the  greatest  number  ot  students,  six, 
is  college  teaching,  where  the  interest 
is  primarily  in  history  and  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  with  philosophy  and 
psychology  the  other  choices.  Four  per¬ 
sons  have  selected  general  social  work, 
one,  psychiatric  social  work,  and  two, 
home  teaching  as  fields  of  specializa¬ 
tion.  Rehabilitation  counseling,  clin¬ 
ical  psychology  and  law  have  been 
chosen  by  two  students  each,  and  teach¬ 
ing  in  a  school  for  the  blind  by  the 
remaining  one. 

The  prospects  of  their  successful  em¬ 
ployment  seem  particularly  good.  They 
are  able  and  are  specializing  in  areas 
which  have  been  proved  practical  for 
blind  persons.  Several  of  them  have 
been  previously  employed,  or  are  doing 
part-time  work  at  the  present  time. 

Those  whose  general  scholarships 
from  the  Foundation  were  renewed  this 
year  are  the  following:  Nancy  Barlow, 
Dunmore,  W.  Va.;  Paul  T.  Behn, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.:  Marcialito  Cam,  Phil¬ 
adelphia:  Geraldine  Graham,  Washing¬ 
ton,  I).  C.;  Merle  W.  [ohnson,  St.  Paul; 
George  H.  Kettell,  Philadelphia;  Lillian 
Knoll,  Springfield  Gardens.  N.  Y.;  Otto 
McIntyre,  Chicago:  Oral  O.  Miller, 
Ashland,  Ky.;  Eleanor  Reeves,  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.:  Donald  Stuart.  Chicago; 
and  Jean  Sullivan,  Detroit.  Eight  new 
scholarships  have  l)een  granted  to: 
James  J.  Barnes.  St.  Paul:  .\nn  Cavas, 


Detroit:  Sharon  R.  Cromeenes,  Helena, 
Mont.;  Nolan  D.  Kaiser,  Pontiac,  Mich.; 
V'ernon  M.  Lee,  Fort  Pierce,  Fla.; 
Arthur  L.  Miller,  Landis,  N.  C.; 
William  Pickman,  Bronx,  N.  Y.;  and 
Thelma  M.  Sharp,  Philadelphia. 

Of  the  nine  scholarship  students  who 
completed  their  work  last  year:  James 
J.  Callan  was  awarded  a  Master  of 
Social  Work  degree  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina;  Alma  Sue  Cochran 
finished  the  Overbrook  home  teacher 
training  course  and  went  to  a  position 
in  New  Jersey;  Ernestdeen  Johnson  re¬ 
ceived  a  B.S.  degree  and  a  teaching 
certificate  from  Florida  State  Univer¬ 
sity  and  was  given  a  grade  of  “A”  for 
her  teaching  internship;  George  Eggles¬ 
ton  completed  his  third  year  of  gradu¬ 
ate  work  at  Howard  University;  Rich¬ 
ard  H.  Evensen  satisfied  the  course  re¬ 
quirements  for  his  Ph.D.  degree  at 
Boston  University,  majoring  in  govern¬ 
ment;  Vera  Gurrola  finished  her  third 
year  of  graduate  work  at  the  University 
of  California  (Los  Angeles);  Donald 
Rutschmann  graduated  from  the  two- 
year  course  at  the  New  York  State  In¬ 
stitute  of  Agriculture  (ranking  third 
in  a  class  of  eighty-three  students);  Paul 
Tapia  completed  the  requirements  for 
the  B.S.  degree  in  health  and  physical 
education  at  the  University  of  New 
Mexico;  and  Harward  Stearns  received 
his  LL.B.  degree  from  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity. 


EDUCATORS  TO  MEET  AT  OSLO 


The  second  internatio.nal  Conference 
of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  will  be 
held  at  the  Huseby  Off.  Skole  for 
Blinde,  Oslo,  Norway,  .August  2-10, 
1957.  The  chairman,  E.  H.  Getliff, 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol,  Eng¬ 
land,  has  invited  sixty  different  coun¬ 
tries  to  send  representatives  on  the 


basis  of  their  population,  with  the 
smaller  countries  entitled  to  two  dele¬ 
gates  and  the  largest  to  six. 

Representing  the  United  States  will 
be:  |.  M.  Woolly,  Superintendent, 
Arkansas  School  for  the  Blind;  Robert 
H.  Thompson,  President,  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
and  Sujjerintendent  of  the  Missouri 
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School  for  the  Blind;  Josephine  L. 
Taylor,  Director  of  Educational  Serv¬ 
ices,  New  Jersey  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind;  V.  R.  Carter,  Superintendent, 
Oklahoma  School  for  the  Blind;  Seldon 
\V.  Brannon,  Principal,  Department 
for  the  Blind,  West  Virginia  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind;  and  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Attending  the  Conference  in  their 
capacities  as  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  are  Finis  E.  Davis,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  and  Edward  }. 
\Vaterhouse,  Conference  Secretary,  who 
is  Director  of  the  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  in  W^atertown,  Mass. 

The  topics  listed  for  discussion  in¬ 


clude:  Parent  Education;  Functions  of 
Housemothers  in  Schools  for  the  Blind; 
Educational  Facilities  for  the  Ambliotic 
Pupil;  Vocational  Training  and  Place¬ 
ment;  Curricular  Problems  in  Rural 
Schools  for  the  Blind;  Extracurricular 
Activities;  The  Blind  Child's  Contacts 
with  Seeing  Children;  Guidance  and 
Vocational  Counseling;  Preparing  Blind 
Pupils  to  Take  Their  Place  in  the 
World;  Teacher  Training;  and  Cur¬ 
rent  Projects  in  Research  and  Study  in 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

Educators  of  blind  children  are  en¬ 
titled  to  attend  the  Conference  as  ob¬ 
servers.  They  may  obtain  information 
concerning  arrangements  from  Edward 
|.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind,  Watertown,  Mass. 


Book  Reviews 


Conquest  of  Disability,  edited  by  Sir  Ian 
Fraser.  New  York,  St.  Martin’s  Press,  1956, 
S3. 75.  224  pp.  Reviewed  by  Charles  G. 
Ritter. 

1'he  jacket  refers  to  the  book  as  “the 
first  of  its  kind,”  which  immediately 
brings  to  memory  another  book.  Cour¬ 
age  is  the  Key,  which  appeared  three 
years  ago.  Both  books  are  compilations 
of  accounts  in  either  the  first  or  third 
person  of  the  processes  involved  in 
living  with  a  disability.  There  is  a  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  two  books,  a 
marked  difference,  and  I  think  it  is 
that  the  first  book’s  authors  were  writ¬ 
ing  for  magazine  editors  and  those  in 
the  second  were  WTiting  in  almost  each 
case  for  Sir  Ian  Fraser.  The  second 
l>ook,  in  a  w'ord,  has  not  struggled  for 
the  staccato  brightness  magazine  edi¬ 
tors  so  often  seem  to  want.  So  many  of 

Charles  C.  Ritter  is  consultant  on  special  aids 
and  appliances  at  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 


Sir  Ian’s  authors  are  at  the  greatest 
pains  to  explain  exactly  to  him  (and, 
of  course,  the  reader)  precisely  how 
they  have  managed,  and  that  makes  it 
a  particularly  useful  book. 

Five  of  the  twenty  chapters  have  to 
do  w’ith  blindness,  and  of  these  two 
deal  with  multiple  handicaps.  The 
other  fifteen  chapters,  dealing  with  a 
range  of  disabilities  from  color  blind¬ 
ness  to  paraplegia  to  stammering  to 
amputations,  are  useful  to  workers 
with  blind  people  because  blind  jjeople 
sometimes  have  these  other  disabilities 
as  well.  Sir  Ian  has  chosen  a  cross 
section,  from  mainly  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  with  war  casualties,  congenital 
and  adventitiously  acquired  disabili¬ 
ties,  and  he  has  let  each  author  speak 
for  himself  (only  three  of  the  chapters 
are  not  autobiographical).  When  a  man 
makes  a  statement  which  is  not  medi¬ 
cally  accurate,  it  has  been  allow’ed  to 
remain  since  it  is  what  that  writer  be- 
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lieves  and  does  not  affect  the  usefulness 
of  the  account. 

The  blind  people  include  a  teacher 
in  a  university,  holder  of  an  important 
editorial  post,  organizer  and  manager 
of  horse  shows.  The  blind  bilateral 
arm  amputees  run  a  travel  agency,  a 
retail  shop,  a  telephone  sw'itchboard. 

The  one  fault  so  often  present  in 
autobiographical  stories  of  this  sort  is 
a  forgetfulness  of  what  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  at  the  beginning  were  and  how 
they  were  overcome.  It  is  suspected  that 
Sir  Ian  was  an  admirable  catalyst  in 
these  instances,  for  his  writers,  by  and 
large,  do  manage  to  remember. 

Srmices  for  Children  with  Vision  and  Eye 
Problems.  A  Guide  for  Public  Health  Per¬ 
sonnel.  Prepared  jointly  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Child  Health  of  the  American  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Association  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 
New  York:  The  American  Public  Health 
Association,  Inc.,  1956.  Reviewed  by 
Janice  VV.  Harris,  Ph.D. 

Fifth  in  a  series  geared  sijecifically  to 
public  health  personnel,  this  volume 
can  be  used  indeijendently  of  or  in  con¬ 
junction  with  its  companions.  Organi¬ 
zation,  format,  and  level  suggest  high 
potential  value  to  community  leaders 
generally  and  to  interested  parents’ 
groups,  both  of  whom  w-ould  be  well- 
advised  to  read  the  first  volume.  Serv¬ 
ices  for  Handicapped  Children.  The 
over-all  philosophy  is  the  development 
of  services  for  special  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  children  within  the  context  of 
community  plans  for  all  children  with 
handicaps.  Successive  volumes  discuss 
provision  for  the  special  needs  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  cerebral  palsy,  cleft  lip  and 
cleft  palate,  dentofacial  handicaps,  dia¬ 
betes,  emotional  disturbances,  epilepsy, 
hearing  impairment,  heart  disease  and 

Dr.  Harris  is  a  research  analyst  in  community 
planning  in  the  professional  services  division  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


rheumatic  fever,  orthopedic  handicaps. 

As  it  hapjiens,  the  volume  specifically 
under  consideration  is,  despite  its  em¬ 
phasis  on  “preventive  and  other  public 
health  implications  of  eye  disabilities” 
(Foreword,  p.  9)  concerned  with  educa¬ 
tional  and  social  problems  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  directly  addressed  to  edu¬ 
cators.  Intent  is  excellent;  recognition 
of  individual  differences  among  chil¬ 
dren  with  visual  handicaps  is  clearly 
expressed.  The  reviewer’s  impression 
of  an  unpraiseworthy  avoidance  of  the 
word  “blind”  was  somewhat  dispelled 
by  the  concise  and  useful  differentia¬ 
tion  between  the  legally  blind  and  the 
educationally  blind  child  (see  page 
14) .  Unfortunately  the  definition  is 
marred  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  state¬ 
ment  that  “The  differences  between  the 
blind  and  partially  seeing  children  are 
great  .  .  .”  This  is  the  insidious  sort  of 
comment  that  stays  w'ith  one  when  con¬ 
text  has  been  forgotten.  In  context, 
one  legitimately  may  question  our 
knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
average  sighted  child  dejjends  on  touch 
and  hearing  for  learning. 

Among  the  noteworthy  items  are  the 
able  discussion  of  the  uses  of  registers; 
the  tie-in  of  eye  examinations  with 
general  examinations;  the  illuminating 
discussion  of  educational  placement, 
stressing  hearing  ability  as  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor;  the  provision  of  a  glossary 
in  Appendix  G;  the  pertinent  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  role  of  individual,  family, 
and  community  attitudes  in  creating 
an  environment  favorable  to  highest 
development  of  individual  potentiali¬ 
ties;  cogent  recommendations  for  inte¬ 
grated  community  programming  and 
for  coordination  of  type  of  program 
with  type  of  research  needed.  The  sec¬ 
tion  on  the  vocational  aspects  of  care 
is  well-conceived,  but  would  gain  from 
emphasis  on  individual  differences  in 
functioning  at  the  same  visual  level. 
The  glossary  does  not  distinguish  be- 
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tween  ophthalmologist  and  <K:ulist;  do 
public  health  personnel  use  the  terms 
interchangeably?  Fence-straddling  is  all 
too  evident  in  the  discussion  (on  page 
68)  of  the  residential  school,  into  which 
the  reader  can  read  what  he  will.  A  split- 
personality  seems  to  pervade,  tor  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  following  page  is 
a  thoughtful,  unambiguous  commentary 
on  the  enrollment  of  a  child  in  a  resi¬ 
dential  school. 

The  section  on  Research  may  well 
scare  off  interested  communities  with 
its  comment  on  the  expense  and  time- 
consuming  nature  of  surveys,  and  mis¬ 
lead  some  with  a  too  hopeful  view  of 
the  possibilities  for  the  use  of  records 
and  reports  of  existing  services.  Their 
reliability  must  be  certain  if  they  are 
to  be  utilized  for  planning  purposes. 
Records  and  reports  as  they  stand  may 
l>e  woefully  inadequate.  As  for  the 
assessment  of  time  consumed  and  ex¬ 
penditure  involved  in  a  survey,  this 
has  its  subjective  and  relative  aspects. 

More  meaningful  material  on  re¬ 
search  and  community  resources  would 
l)e  helpful.  It  would  almost  seem  as 


though  the  ancient  principles  of  “Don’t 
do  as  I  do,  do  as  1  say”  had  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  compilers  in  their  explora¬ 
tion  of  existing  community  resources, 
fust  as  an  example,  the  discussion  of 
the  coordination  by  a  central  organiza¬ 
tion  of  independent  but  related  local 
research  activities  cites  as  appropriate 
central  organizations,  “a  state  depart¬ 
ment  of  health  and  education,  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  or  the  Children’s  Bureau” 
(p.  86).  True,  the  wording  does  not 
limit  tlie  frame  of  possibilities,  except 
by  implication.  But  in  offering  a  guide, 
it  is  well  to  be  explicit.  Even  more 
curiously,  what  is  referred  to  as  a  “not 
necessarily  complete”  list  of  sources  of 
information  on  standards  for  profes¬ 
sional  services,  training,  and  experi¬ 
ence  in  Sen’ices  for  Handicapped  Chil¬ 
dren  omits  any  reference  to  national 
organizations  for  the  blind. 

Potentially  useful  as  the  series  is,  the 
public  to  which  it  is  addressed  had  best 
be  advised  to  read  critically  and  sup¬ 
plement  with  more  adequate  bibliog¬ 
raphy  than  the  guides  offer. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Today  no  important  successiul  indus¬ 
try  in  the  nation  can  possibly  compete 
with  the  times  unless  it  has  a  positive, 
constructive  and  long-range  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  more  and  more  public  re¬ 
lations  officers  of  industry,  commerce, 
transportation  and  communication  are 
elevated  to  the  positions  of  vice-presi¬ 
dents,  sitting  in  with  management  when 
important  decisions  are  reached. 

If  the  social  agencies,  including  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  labelled  “Johnny-come-latelies”  in 
the  field  of  public  relations  it  is  jjer- 
haps  partly  attributable  to  what  used 
to  be  called  public  relations  but  w’as  in 
reality  nothing  but  promotion,  adver¬ 
tising,  press  agentry,  cheap  tricks,  gim¬ 
micks,  and  at  times  dow'nright  mis¬ 
representation.  Most  social  agencies,  to 
their  credit,  could  not  accept  that 
approach. 

But  the  time  has  come  for  a  new  ap¬ 
praisal  of  good  public  relations.  Some 
agencies  are  already  discovering  that 
neglect  may  be  costing  too  much. 

Recently  a  producer  of  a  well-known 
television  show  went  all  out  for  what 
he  thought  was  a  good  cause.  He  was 
going  to  show  how  willing  he  was  to 
help  meet  the  challenge  of  blindness. 
The  resulting  production  dealing  with 
blindness  in  a  family  was  maudlin,  full 
of  false  sentiment,  used  all  the  old 
cliches  and  the  taboos— or  as  one  blind 
listener  said,  “It  reeked.” 

But  the  producer  got  many  fine  let¬ 
ters  praising  him  for  his  sympathy  for 
the  blind. 

Naturally  the  letters  which  came 
from  agencies  for  the  blind  and  inter¬ 
ested  blind  people  were  all  negative. 


In  a  private  conversation  the  pro¬ 
ducer  let  out  his  spleen.  “I  don’t  get 
it,”  he  snapped.  “You  say  what  we  did 
was  wrong.  You  say  we  didn’t  do  the 
cause  of  blindness  any  good  because 
we  misrepresented  blindness  and  all  it 
stood  for.  But  good  heavens  man,  the 
public  liked  it.  I’ve  got  proof  of  that.” 

When  advised  that  the  public  was 
apparently  as  misinformed  about  the 
real  meaning  of  blindness  as  he  was  he 
really  hit  the  ceiling. 

“Good  Jehoshaphat,”  he  snarled, 
“that  isn’t  tny  fault.  Why  the  so-and-so 
doesn’t  somebody  inform  the  public 
then?” 

A  legitimate  question. 

Most  of  us  are  beginning  to  think 
it  is  high  time  to  stop  blaming  “the 
public”  (whoever  they  are)  when  they 
do,  think  or  feel  the  wrong  thing  about 
blindness.  It  is  up  to  somebody— us,  of 
course— to  do  something  about  it.  Some 
day  we  urill  l)e  able  to  break  down  the 
age-old  public  misconceptions  about 
blindness  that  are  so  thoroughly 
grounded  in  history.  It  will  take  time. 
It  will  take  patience.  It  will  take  much 
improved  public  relations. 

Public  relations  is  nothing  but  good, 
productive,  stimulating  and  creative 
relations  with  the  public. 

It  is,  of  course,  much  more  than 
merely  disseminating  information.  That 
is  part  of  it.  The  duties  of  true  public 
relations  are  many,  and  all  of  them  are 
sacred.  We  should,  of  course,  develop 
greater  public  comprehension  of  blind¬ 
ness— a  better  awareness  of  what  the 
various  agencies  can  do  and  are  doing. 
Above  that  we  should  strive  to  create 
a  favorable  atmosphere  and  environ¬ 
ment  for  future  acceptance  of  new  and 
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l>rogressive  ideas  in  our  work.  We 
should  do  even  more  than  that.  We 
should  learn  to  anticipate  attacks  on 
our  work  and  on  onr  achievements, 
forestall  them,  and  then  counter  them 
when  necessary.  We  should  remind  the 
public  continuously  of  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  blindness. 

It  is  work  for  everybody.  This  should 
certainly  begin  with  those  who  are 
blind,  those  who  work  with  the  blind, 
and  all  in  fact  who  read  this  —  and 
many,  many  more.  But  as  in  all  good 
work  in  all  fields  specialists  will  be 
needed. 

Every  agency  for  the  blind  should 
explore  every  possible  means  to  create 
a  department  of  public  relations  spe¬ 
cialists  on  its  staff.  If  that  cannot  be 
done,  the  agency  shonld  avail  itself  of 
pnblic  relations  aninselors— many  of 
whom  will  l)e  glad  to  help. 

Our  civilization  is  getting  too  com¬ 
plicated  for  everybody  to  be  an  expert 
in  dealing  with  everything.  We  need 
specialists  even  in  public  relations.  We 
have  specialists  in  almost  every  phase 
of  work  for  the  blind— but  less  than 
nine  per  cent  of  our  agencies  have  any 
public  relations  programs  at  all. 

'Ehe  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  trying  to  do  its  part— by  hold¬ 
ing  public  relations  workshojJs,  for  one 
thing.  One  such  workshop  was  recently 
completed.  More,  we  hope,  are  coming. 

Meanwhile,  let’s  keep  the  thought 
in  mind:  if  the  j)ublic  thinks  wrong 
thoughts,  does  wrong  things,  feels 
wrong  emotions— whose  fault  is  it? 

An  answer  to  that  question  will 
create  the  kind  of  atmosphere  we  our¬ 
selves  need  to  begin  good  public  rela¬ 


tions  work— among  ourselves,  and  with 
the  public. 

Thkre  is  a  ring  of  persuasive  sincerity 
in  the  estimate  of  the  attributes,  both 
commendable  and  otherwise,  of  blind 
persons  themselves  and  of  workers  with 
the  blind,  which  Mr.  Richard  Evensen 
voiced  on  the  occasion  of  his  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  Captain  Brown  Award  for 
Outstanding  Scholarship,  in  January, 
rhe  sincerity,  the  objectivity,  the  un¬ 
emotional  factualness  of  Mr.  Evensen’s 
views  lends  to  them  a  constructive 
quality  that  is  often  missing  from  other 
criticisms— some  of  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  our  purpose  of  providing  a 
medium  for  open  discussion,  we  have 
occasionally  published  in  spite  of  their 
being  rooted  in  sharp  partisanship. 

We  commend  Mr.  Evensen’s  remarks 
to  our  readers,  who  are  mostly  workers 
for  the  blind,  for  attentive  reading. 
Thev  appear  on  page  120. 

By  way  of  addendum  to  the  foregoing, 
onr  anticipation  of  desired  manuscripts 
from  writers  who  take  exception  to 
published  views  of  other  writers  will 
apparently  not  be  realized  by  the  mere 
inferential  suggestion  that  a  viewpoint 
expressed  in  these  pages  invites  others 
of  alternative  persuasion.  Opposite  or 
alternative  views  are  sometimes  felt 
and  expressed  by  our  readers  in  other 
ways  than  by  statements  submitted  for 
publication.  But  as  a  means  of  serving 
the  purpose  of  stimulating  profitable 
discussion,  we  crave  manuscripts,  and 
therefore  we  here  voice  again  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  new  writers  as  well  as  others 
to  come  forward  with  their  convictions. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  ROBERT  BARNETT 


HEAR-A-BLONDE? 

It  just  seems  that  society  isn’t  going 
to  let  me  adjust  to  my  lack  of  sight. 
This  time  the  pressure  was  applied  by 
my  son  and  a  friend  whose  father  had 
lieen  reading  about  the  venture  of  the 
Lion’s  Clubs  into  the  world  of  elec¬ 
tronic  science. 

As  I  returned  home  one  evening  my 
buoyant  ten-year-old  boy  burst  into  the 
room  with  great  news  for  dad. 

“Hey,  Dad,’’  he  fairly  yelled. 
“They’ve  got  an  invention  out  now 
that  will  let  you  see  television!’’ 

Quickly  my  mind  ran  through  the 
recent  reports  from  the  Foundation’s 
research  division,  seeking  for  some  clue 
to  a  device  that  purports  to  “see’’  tele- 
sion.  Failing  in  this,  1  pressed  the  boy 
for  more  details.  He  brought  out  the 
local  suburban  weekly.  There  it  was  — 
on  the  front  page:  LIONS  CLUB 
JOINS  NATIONAL  CRUSADE  TO 
PROVIDE  SIGHT-RESTORING  DE¬ 
VICE  TO  THE  BLIND. 

Further  reading  identified  the  gadget 
as  the  Hear-A-Light,  a  pen-shaped  de¬ 
vice  to  be  held  in  the  hand  with  a 
small  amplifier  hanging  over  the  ear. 
The  Foundation  has  had  mail  from 
practically  all  over  the  world  incpiiring 
aljout  it.  As  time  goes  by  there  will  lie 
some  fairly  accurate  information  avail¬ 
able  for  those  of  us  in  this  professional 
field,  since  efforts  are  now  under  way 
to  include  this  latest  device  in  the  same 
field  test  that  already  had  begun  with 
relation  to  the  Witcher-Washington 
OjJtical  Probe. 

P’roin  what  we  already  know,  you  can 
be  assured  that  these  two  gadgets  are 
highly  limited  in  their  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  and  sensible  people  concerned 


with  either  of  them  actually  must  await 
the  result  of  field  testing  before  any 
claim  about  even  those  limited  usages 
can  be  made  with  assurance. 

In  the  meantime,  I  discovered  that 
the  seeing  of  television  with  the  gadget 
was  really  the  result  of  the  two  lads’ 
wishful  thinking  on  my  behalf.  Actu¬ 
ally,  the  article  did  not  specify  such  a 
usage.  Upon  reading  it  for  myself,  I 
learned  with  amused  surprise,  however, 
that  a  blind  person  can  even  tell,  with 
its  aid,  the  difference  between  a  blonde 
and  a  brunette.  Even  if  this  is  an  attrac¬ 
tive  feature  for  Lions,  with  their  visual 
prejudice,  it  may  come  as  a  surprise  to 
them  that  blind  people  do  not  split 
hairs  about  blondes  and  brunettes. 

BALCONY  BRAILLING 

The  foregoing  item  reminds  me  of  a 
chat  I  had  once  with  the  well-known 
comedian,  Steve  Allen.  Like  the  elec¬ 
tronic  scientists,  he  had  put  his  mind 
on  the  subject  of  substitutes  for  sight. 
It  had  struck  him  that  if  images  could 
be  presented  instantaneously  in  raised 
relief,  the  blind  person  could  use  his 
touch  in  standard  fashion. 

“Just  think  of  it,”  Steve  Allen  mused. 
“When  you  were  going  to  the  theater 
you’d  have  to  call  it  the  ‘feelies’  in¬ 
stead  of  the  ‘movies’.” 

CLASSES  FOR  THE  MASSES 

Quite  sincerely,  and  with  no  wish  to 
be  provincially  smug,  I  cannot  help  but 
express  again  the  thought  that  America* 
really  is  a  land  of  opportunity.  This 
time,  1  mean  opportunity  for  blind 
persons,  and  the  inspiration  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  reading  of  an  article  by 
F.  E.  Davis  in  this  issue  of  the  Nexc 
Outlook. 

We  especially  recommend  the  article 
-“Ninety-nine  Years  of  Service.”  It  is 
about  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  Mr.  Davis  is 
the  superintendent.  While  the  data 
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therein  is  apparently  a  simple  history 
and  description  of  APH,  it  essentially 
is  a  history  of  this  country’s  develop¬ 
ment  of  educational  programs  for  the 
youthful  blind.  It  might  well  be  a 
“must”  chapter  in  every  textbook  for 
students  of  blindness.  Regardless  of 
occasional  tugs-of-war  in  the  field,  one 
cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with  the 
land  of  educational  opportunity  that  it 
reveals. 

As  just  one  indication  of  the  insight 
revealed  throughout  the  article,  we 
picked  the  following  statement,  ad¬ 
mittedly  wnth  a  purpose  in  so  doing: 
“The  most  important  recent  trend  in 
education  of  the  blind  has  been  the 
very  great  increase  in  the  numljers  of 
blind  children  because  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia,  which  has  resulted  in  an 
unprecedented  expansion  in  the  num- 
l)er  of  blind  children  going  to  public 
schools.  Not  only  has  the  number  of 
public  school  classes  for  the  blind  in¬ 
creased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but  also 
the  number  of  individual  blind  chil¬ 
dren  going  to  public  schools  which  do 
not  conduct  special  classes  for  their 
l>enefit.’’ 

I  picked  that  particular  quote  for 
two  reasons.  First,  I  congratulate  the 
APH  for  swinging  into  action  to  meet 
a  new'  challenge  in  service.  Second, 
even  I  would  have  hesitated  to  put  it 
quite  so  strongly  for  fear  of  a  charge 
of  bias. 

HE’S  FROM  MISSOURI 

The  Foundation’s  mailbag  usually 
is  full  of  challenges  to  one’s  ingenuity 
or  knowledge.  Sometimes  the  answers 
to  questions  are  a  real  test. 

Perhaps  others  w’ould  like  to  try  their 


hand  at  answering  a  letter  we  received 
from  a  prospective  donor  a  few  days 
ago.  The  best  reply  in  less  than  one 
hundred  words  to  the  man  from  Mis¬ 
souri  will  be  gratefully  used  —  also 
printed  herewith: 

“1  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  welfare  of  the  needy,  and 
do  help  such  as  far  as  I  am  able. 

“I  am  not  able  to  understand  just 
why  you  ask  for  help  for  the  blind.  In 
the  state  of  Missouri  the  blind  get  sixty 
dollars  per  month,  the  same  amount 
as  the  oldsters  who  are  totally  disabled. 

"It  is  evident  that  such  provision  is 
made  in  all  the  states,  including  New 
York.  Such  provision  includes  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  case  parents  are  not  able  to 
provide  for  them. 

“Yours  respectfully,  .  .  .’’ 

In  preparing  an  answ’er,  one  must 
recognize  that  the  man  from  Missouri  | 
has  at  least  attempted  to  understand  a  i 
complex  subject.  What  w'ould  you  say  , 
to  him?  I 

SOMETHING  NEW  IN  GIMMICKS?  ] 

A  contributor  from  Erie,  Pennsyl-  | 
vania,  writes:  “I  always  gave  to  and  | 
helped  the  blind,  felt  sorry  for  them,  j 
but  early  this  month,  I  saw  a  1957  | 
calendar  of  a  blind  organization  with  j 
a  picture  of  a  nude  w'oman  on  it,  so  I  ; 
am  now  totally  unsold  on  the  blind 
organization  and  work.” 

We  know  the  Foundation  isn’t  using 
such  a  calendar,  nor  the  BVA,  nor  any¬ 
body  else  that  we  know  about.  Who¬ 
ever  you  are,  would  you  please  send  us 
one.  It’s  important  in  studies  of  con¬ 
tributor  reaction  to  see  the  cause,  and 
this  one  merits  esjjecially  careful  study. 
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